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Trends and Events 


Edited by Dorrance S. White 


TRANSLATIONS AND TRANSLATORS 


WHETHER CERTAIN CLASSICISTS approve or not, 
the works of the Greek and Latin masters of lit- 
erature will be increasingly given hereafter in 
translation. This is not a matter of emotion. We 
need not weep. It is an inescapable trend of the 
times. 

The only questions that arise in my mind as I 
survey this trend are these: (2) Whose works? 
(b) What kind of translations? These are funda- 
mental questions, of course, in the compilation 
of an anthology. It is the same problem that con- 
fronts the compiler of an anthology of music or 
paintings: What works are really most worth 
while and What works will please the greatest 
number of people? Moreover, this is not a ques- 
tion to be settled wholly by the specialist. The 
specialist should have a generous say-so, but the 
solution of the problem should lie in the lap of 
men and women who have minds trained to 
recognize excellence of diction as well as accuracy 
in interpretation. And as I survey some of the 
translations offered by the Loeb Library, with 
which I have more than a fair acquaintance, I am 
compelled to believe that this last criterion has 
been sadly overlooked. 

It is a daring publisher who undertakes a task 
of this kind. But we commend the courage of the 
Department of Classics at the University of Wis- 
consin, which, under the editorship of Professor 
Paul L. MacKendrick, is sponsoring an under- 
taking in translations called the ‘‘Wisconsin 
Anthology.” Briefly, this is a project to place the 
field of classical literature in the hands of Ameri- 
can translators. As I understand it, the aim will 
be two-fold: to make the translations readable for 
modern readers and accurate from the standpoint 
of the original idea. This is truly an opus urbis. 

And what lies before this Wisconsin commit- 
tee? Well, Professor MacKendrick must choose 
between hard and fast scholarly tradition and a 
too extreme modernism. He must think of that 
segment of the American population to whom he 
will address the works of his fellow translators. 
That is, shall it be to the small society of scholars, 
hidden here and there in seminar rooms and 
library carrels, shall it be to the more diligent and 
idea-thirsty graduate students and undergradu- 
ates, or to the larger groups of the secondary field 
in education, or to the layman who reluctantly 
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leaves his television set? 

Then there are further problems: Shall the ideas 
to be conveyed from the original be of first im- 
portance? Shall the structure have equal value? 
Shall poetry be cast as poetry and prose as prose? 
Shall exactness of translation be foremost in im- 
portance? Or can a concession be made to the 
transmission of grace and depth and elegance? 
How many notes are advisable and of what char- 
acter? 

From my thrice-weekly bout with translations 
since 1930 I have been assailed by the beautiful 
but muddled translation. For example: 


WatTCHMAN 
This waste of year-long vigil 1 have prayed 
God for some respite, watching elbow-stayed, 
As sleuthhounds watch, above the Atridae’s hall, 
Till well I know yon midnight festival 
Of swarming stars and them that lonely go, 
Bearers to man of summer and of snow, 
Great lords and shining, throned in heavenly fire. 


Thus Gilbert Murray skillfully and beautifully 
translates the first lines of Aeschylus’ Agamem- 
non. But I have found that both English and 
Dramatic Arts majors give this beautiful Murray- 
ism first place in muddled communication of ideas. 
I have watched students wrestle with this kind 
of translation in English as you and I, as under- 
graduates, did with the original Greek. 

Then take this passage in Pliny the Younger’s 
Letters (9. 23): 

cui Rufinus demonstrans me: “Vides hunc?™” Multa 

deinde de studiis nostris. Et ille *“Plinius est” inquit. 


Melmouth (revised by Hutchinson) translates: 
“Rufinus desired his friend to take notice of me, and 
fell to expatiating upon the subject of my eloquence; 
to whom the other immediately replied, “That must 
undoubtedly be Pliny.’ (Loeb, vol. 11, p. 229) 


Now, Pliny’s Letters should by all means be in- 
cluded in every classical anthology, but never 
should such a free rendition be offered for those to 
read who know the original Latin. 

Let us take another instance of mistranslation 
and then one of unpoetic translation. Vergil has 
Dido say, on the funeral pyre: 


Dixit et os impressa toro, ‘‘moriemur inultae™ (4.659). 


Fairclough in Loeb translates: “Burying her face 
in the couch . . . .” Whereas the os impressa toro 
undoubtedly was meant by Vergil to convey the 
more poetical and romantic idea of “pressing her 
lips upon the couch,” because above in v. 651 she 
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Editorial 








had addressed Aeneas’ gifts as dulces exuviae. 
Down in v. 672 we have Fairclough’s translation 
for audiit exanimis, “Swooning, her sister heard,” 
which, as every schoolboy knows, is inaccurately 
translated, because sister Anna is not going to 
per medios ruit and be in a swooning condition. 
Most school textbooks ignore exanimis in their 
notes and it is regularly given as breathless or 
terrified. On the other hand, be it said to Fair- 
clough’s credit, Loeb carries a creditable transla- 
tion of Aen. 1. 607-610, accurate and in poetic 
prose: 

“While rivers run into the sea, while on the moun- 
tains shadows move over the slopes, while heaven 
feeds the stars, ever shall thy honor, thy name, and 
thy praises endure, whatever be the lands that sum- 
mon me!” 


Of course, I like my own better: 


‘As long as the rivers flow down to the sea, as 
long as the shadows pass over the mountain tops, as 
long as the heavens feed the stars, always shall thy 
honor, thy good name, and thy praiseworthy deeds 
abide, no matter what lands may call me.” 


This matter of the right translation is a great 
and interesting problem, and I make this appeal 





to the Wisconsin-sponsored translators: You are 
choosing an excellent moment in educational his- 
tory to offer this great undertaking. In the rise of 
the “General Education” ideas in the secondary 
schools, in which a part of the general core shall 
be our heritage of democracy, I can think of no 
finer instrument than a readable and effective dis- 
play of that heritage in the Greek and Latin 
Classics. Like the rule of the radio, gauge your 
communication to the young minds, and the old 
ones will then gladly grasp it. Let the translations 
by all means accurately portray the ideas of the 
original, but let the English be couched in lan- 
guage that is a rhythmic, quotable, poetic prose. 


On10 


It has always been pleasant to have our 
CAMWS conference in Ohio. As President 
Frank R. Kramer of the Ohio Classical Conference 
puts it in a recent letter, ““There is a large number 
of people working vigorously together for the ad- 
vancement of the Classics in Ohio. . . . There is 
close co-operation between the secondary schools 
and the colleges.” We have found that one meets 
in Ohio some of the most alert and enterprising 
Latin teachers in our entire organization. One is 
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amazed at the opportunities that are grasped, 
from every corner of the state, memberships on 
important curriculum committees, alliances with 
museums and radio, even television, and oppor- 
tunities to publicize classical enterprises. To be 
sure, they suffer, as elsewhere, from the constant 
pricks of curriculum reformers, such as that in- 
famous “numbers criterion” for third and fourth 
year classes; but here and there come reports of 
administrators, “Genuinely interested in keeping 
Latin in the curriculum,” “Interested in a supply 
of Latin teachers who can teach one other subject 
in the smaller schools,” “Interested in setting up 
classes that shall include some comparisons of 
ancient and modern problems.” 

An example of this trend is shown by Professor 
Kramer's (Heidelberg College) description of a 
course in which he has a share: 

Our attempts to work closely with other depart- 
ments of the college is perhaps merely symptomatic of 
the times; if we differ at all from other classics depart- 
ments, it may be in our ancient and modern problems 
course, taught by a panel composed of the professors of 
sociology, political science, philosophy, and classics. 
The advantage of the panel is the opportunity it affords 
for examining a cross-section of certain issues funda- 
mental alike to the ancient and modern worlds. The 
advantage of treating classical and contemporary civili- 
zations together is the gain in historical perspective and 
in critical ability resulting from continual contrast or 
comparison, 


The Latin teachers of Ohio seem to be increas- 
ingly aware of the importance of financial grants 
to deserving high school students, to scholarly 
college students, and even to ambitious teachers 
who wish to attend summer institutes for the im- 
provement of their teaching. 

One of the hardest workers in Ohio is undoubt- 
edly Pauline Burton of the Toledo Libbey High 
School. We are indebted to her for some excellent 
data on the way they do things in the northwest 
corner of the state. And, let it be said, that we 
must add to hard work certain uncanny abilities 
to find ways and means to bring before the youth 
of her section of the state the values of classical 
training. For example, as a member of the Libbey 
High Counseling Service, she sent out last May 
mimeographed material toall eighth grade pupils 
in the Libbey High School district. As a result 
an additional Latin class of 35 pupils had to be 
added to the regular schedule. And she notes 
with justifiable joy, ““Not a one has dropped the 
subject this school year.” 

And no wonder. She stages dramatizations of 
Roman Weddings, Slave Auctions, and the like, 
asa part of Latin Week, invites eighth graders and 
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their teachers, displays to them the beautiful 
golden Roman lamp on a step pedestal on which 
are plates of gold inscribed with the name of the 
Latin student who each year has been most active 
in the cause of the classics. This Roman lamp is 
housed in the school library between two fine 
statues of the Venus de Milo and the Victory of 
Samothrace. Both of these statues had been pre- 
sented to the school library by the Classical 
Honor Society. It is interesting to note that this 
Classical Honor Society is a member of the Junior 
Classical League and this year, according to Miss 
Burton, it has become an associate member of the 
Toledo Museum of Art. The democratic nature 
of the CHS is seen in the invitation to all mem- 
bers of the Latin classes to attend its meetings 
provided they come in Roman costume. 

Observe how a resourceful Latin teacher may 
grasp an opportunity: 


Last May the public school system in Toledo cele. 
brated its 100 years of public education in Toledo with 
a large parade down town. The Latin department at 
Libbey was the only department of our school’s big 
parade which was in costume. We had our King and 
Queen of Latin Week, flower girls (slaves) in pastel 
colors with flower baskets, slaves chained together 
driven by Roman soldiers, banners with well known 
commercial products derived from Latin, and these 
slaves were dressed in the colors of the boxes of the 
products; our mascot (a beautiful collie) with a gold 
crown and a saddle bag on which was CANIS 
SAPIENS, etc. The whole section was very effective. 


With her sense of pageantry, Miss Burton 
values television. Any television show, she caw 
tions, must not be just a procession of silent fig- 
ures such as senators, matrons, slaves, soldiers, 
lictors, Vestal Virgins, etc., interesting as these 
may be, but there must be an entertaining script 
to accompany each program. A former student, 
James Trautwein, of station WSPD-TV also 
cautions, ““To show a model of the Pantheon with 
out making mention of the fact that it is still a 
place of worship, or pointing out the great dome, 
which is a noteworthy example of Roman er 
gineering accomplishment, would simply rob the 
display of much of its interest.” 


We are indebted to Virginia Markham of the 
John Adams High School for some interesting 
notes of the work of the Service Committee 
of the Ohio Classical Conference. After paying 
high tribute to the value of Latin Week, she mem 


tions the work of Dorothy Seegar of Youngstown 
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The conflict between experiment and tradition 


invades the schools of France... 


Latin...and... 


Progressive Education in France 


Mabel F. 


YEAR aco Tuis FALL I received a letter 

from a French woman, the director of a 
girls’ school in a large city of France. Let me 
quote a few words: 

“We have to use all our diplomacy to keep 
people out of the Latin classes when they are 
not adapted to benefit from them. Do you 
have the same problem in the United States?” 

It was this question which influenced me to 
try to find out the exact situation of Latin in 
France today, hoping to discover in it some 
implications for our own problems. 

e 

IN ORDER TO UNDERSTAND French education 

and the place of Latin, it is necessary to re- 





(Writes Miss Arbuthnot, ‘‘It might be said that there 
is one big difference between Will Rogers and me. 
When I say that all I know is what I read in the papers, 
I really mean it. That is, papers, books, and personal 
letters. For I have never visited a French school, and 
make no claim to first-hand knowledge... .” 

By way of keeping our readers informed about what's 
going on in the world, we are printing here a paper given 
at the Latin section of the Texas State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Fort Worth, November 25, 1949. Dr. Arbuthnot 
is Associate Professor of Latin at the Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Texas. 
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view a little history. We must recall that 
French education is traditionally aristocratic, 
and that Latin has been the backbone of that 
aristocratic education. We must remember 
that, during the Renaissance, the curriculum 
was dominated by humanism, with its passion 
for the ancient classics. A knowledge of 
classical Latin was considered necessary for 
any person who pretended to be educated. 
This is, as we know, an influence which has 
lasted down to the present day. 

During the Renaissance, the outlines of 
modern French education began to appear. 
As the common people demanded that educa- 
tion be brought to others besides the élite, 
new schools were established especially for 
them—-schools without Latin. Thus we have 
two branches of education, one for the upper 
crust, with Latin, and one for the lower crust, 
without Latin. The lower class schools were 
called elementary or primary schools, while 
those for the élite were called classical, or 
secondary schools. Thus primary and sec- 
ondary schools were not two integrated parts 
of one system, but two separate systems, for 
different classes of people. 

It is the secondary schools which I am 
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going to talk about, for here, and only here, 
is Latin found, even today. 


Traditional Education 


THE METHODS IN THESE early days were 
very formalized, the discipline almost mili- 
tary. The idea was to hand down the con- 
tents of the text-books from one generation 
to another, and to develop the intellectual 
faculties. No attention was given to any other 
facet of development. As time went on, even 
in the eighteenth century, with its Rousseau, 
its French Revolution, and its great scientific 
activity, the school system was not greatly 
changed, though it was relaxed a little. This 
stern discipline and emphasis on the intel- 
lectual can be seen in the French schools of 
today. 

In the time of Napoleon, the state had 
long been interested in education, but it was 
Napoleon himself who completed the central- 
ization of French education, and established 
the typical French secondary school, called 
the lycée. It was a six-year program, crowned 
with the baccalaureate degree. Children en- 
tered at about the age of twelve and finished 
at about the age of eighteen. 

The purpose of the lycée was to train the 
élite for the positions which they were to hold 
in national and religious life, for which end 
Latin was considered essential. Meanwhile 
the primary schools continued to train the 
common people for the kind of life they were 
supposed to lead, for which purpose Latin 
was not considered necessary. 

I now leap over into the twentieth century, 
to review the present organization of French 
education, which is almost the same as it was 
in the days of Napoleon. 


Division of Gaul 


One OF MY AUTHORITIES made the remark 
that the division of Gaul into three parts 
seems “fabulously simple” when compared 
with the map of French educational adminis- 
tration. Nam Gallia est hodie divisa in partes 
septendecim. Then these seventeen parts— 
which are called academies—are divided and 
subdivided until there are 38,000 of the small- 
est units. At the head of the whole system is 
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the minister of education, appointed by the 
premier. Under him there is a network of coun- 
cils, boards, committees, inspectors, etc.; for 
every detail of French education is regulated 
by the ministry. Even the examinations are 
given by the university in each academy, and 
the pupils must go there to take them. 

Leaving out of consideration the universi- 
ties and higher professional schools, we still 
find two main divisions of education, primary 
and secondary, the same old two-track sys- 
tem we saw in the Renaissance. Up until the 
present century the lines between the two 
were drawn hard and fast. Just how much 
they have been broken down recently is not 
clear to me, for my authorities differ. But 
at least until not very long ago, you were 
among the élite and you attended the lycée, 
perhaps even passing through its preparatory 
classes. You were probably intending to go 
to a university after receiving the necessary 
degree. Or you were not among the élite, and 
you attended a primary school, after which 
you went to a higher primary or a technical 
school, in either of which you might have 
vocational training, together with general 
cultural subjects and modern languages—but 
not Latin. That was reserved for the sec 
ondary school. 

As I said, the sharp line between the 
systems seems to have broken down today. 
All classes of children attend the primary 
schools, and any one who can pass the en 
trance examination can attend the lycée. 
(You don’t get into a secondary school by 
simply squeaking through a primary school on 
a Dminus.) The least intelligent stop their 
education at the end of the primary school, 
and are taught a trade. Those who are a little 
better go to a higher primary school, ora 
technical school. Only those who are best 
endowed take the stiff entrance examinations 
and—if they pass—enter the lycée. 


“School and Society” 


ALTHOUGH THE RENAISSANCE type of edw 
cation had been modified here and there, 
nothing had been done about methods, ona 
national scale, until 1945. At that time 2 
commission which had been appointed made | 
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a report, and the minister began to experi- 
ment with some of its recommendations. 

I was fortunate in being able to obtain one 
of the publications of this commission, in 
which its purpose is explained—to use edu- 
cation to help make a better society, to bring 
culture to the masses, to integrate the in- 
tellectual élite into the national life, to make 
inner progress correspond to technical ad- 
vancement, to develop body and soul, hand 
and mind, thought and feeling, character and 
social sense—and each child according to his 
own native ability. Formation of character 
and social adjustment are as important as in- 
tellectual development. 

None of this is revolutionary in American 
thinking, but in France tradition is stronger 
than in the United States, and this is a real 
departure from tradition. 

To educate the entire child, the old military 
methods were not considered suitable, and the 
commission suggested a change. This pro- 
posed change is the object of a nation-wide 
experiment in France today. 

In 1945 the minister formed, throughout 
France, 200 new-style classes in the first year 
of the lycée. Inside the framework of the old 
system, alongside the traditional classes, one 
new class was organized in each of 200 
schools. The new sections are limited to 25 
selected children, and are taught by specially 
trained teachers, who have spent some time at 
a training center near Paris. 

The small enrollment is for the purpose of 
allowing the teachers to study the individual 
child. Self-government, pupil activity, dis- 
covery of knowledge through experiment and 
reasoning rather than by rote learning, are 
features of the new method. Then there is the 
“center of interest,” around which the work 
of a certain period is supposed to be grouped. 

Theoretically, all the academic work is 
done in the morning, and in the afternoon— 
all afternoon—there are activities, including 
such things as music, manual training, book- 
binding, and clay modeling. 

The question is, where does Latin fit into 
this picture? What do the French think of 
the value of Latin? What is their attitude 
toward the new methods, and how do these 
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affect the teaching of Latin? These are some 
of the questions I shall try to answer. 

In the first place, Latin is not taught in the 
first semester of the first year of the new-type 
classes. Pupils may elect it as an activity the 
second semester, and take it for the remain- 
ing five and a half years of their course. The 
theory is that only those who seem fitted to 
take it shall be advised to do so, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, most of them begin it. 

From now on I have material which is to 
me more vital and alive than the printed page. 
It is the hand-written page—for of course no 
French person would think of using a type- 
writer for a personal letter. I realize, and I 
emphasize, that the statements are often 
merely personal opinions, based on one per- 
son's experience, and I am not attempting to 
draw any sweeping conclusions from them. 


Plus ga Change! 


Berore sEEKING for the answers to my 
questions | cannot resist reading you a quota- 
tion from a letter written by the director of a 
lycée, touching on the effects of the centraliza- 
tion of education. 

“In France,” she writes, “the government 
meddles in too many things. It is the state, 
through the minister of education, which ap- 
points all the teachers. Thus the state disposes 
of us, sending us each year where it chooses— 
though it usually respects the wishes of estab- 
lished teachers as much as possible. But often 
the people in the education bureau make ap- 
pointments with a lot of ‘fantaisie.” They 
send to the extreme north those who have 
asked for the south, and vice versa. They 
forget that they have taken away an English 
teacher from us, and replace him with a 
German teacher, who doesn’t know any 
English. At the beginning of the school year 
I have to send in a list of all the teachers who 
are lacking, for during the summer vacation 
some of our teachers have received appoint- 
ments to other schools. Normally the minister 
should send me teachers to replace these ex- 
actly, but that is where the humor of the 
bureaucrats of the ministry comes in. They 
send me someone entirely different from the 

one I asked for—a Greek teacher for Latin 
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or a music teacher for drawing. With the ar- 
rival of each new teacher I am astounded if 
by some chance it is a person who cor- 
responds to what I asked for. It happens about 
one time in ten. How lucky you are to be 
able to stay at your college as long as you 
want to, without any ministerial decision 
calling you unceremoniously to another 
place.” 

Again, on the subject of the two-track 
system, it is only fair to give you this quota- 
tion from a teacher in Paris, correcting the im- 
pression I had received from reading articles 
in the Education Supplement of the London 
Times. She says: 

“Your idea of the French school system is 
not quite accurate. It seems to reflect certain 
official propaganda, however. Your distinc- 
tion between primary schools for the poor and 
secondary schools for the rich is a political 
slogan which represents an old state of affairs, 
and has long since ceased to be true. Poor, 
bourgeois, and rich all go through the same 
schools."’ Another correspondent said almost 
the same thing—that the distinction is in- 
tellectual rather than social. Yet I have 
clearly detected traces of that old feeling of 
class distinction in some of the letters which 
I have received. 


The Status of Latin 


Wuat Is THE status of Latin in France? 
All the educators whom I consulted said the 
majority of pupils in the lycée take it. For 
example, at a certain lycée in Paris, 245 of the 
first year pupils take the classical sections, 
while only 35 take the modern language sec- 
tion. In general, says my informant, parents 
like to see their children take Latin; those who 
have had it, because they know its value, and 
those who have not, because they regret it. 
“I always encourage the children to try it,” 
she says, “because it is a marvelous way to 
develop intelligence and reason. Is it not 
an excellent school of logic, to teach a child 
of eleven or twelve to recognize a causal 
clause, a result clause, a purpose clause?” 

And this is from a man who teaches in a 
boys’ lycée—for there is almost no co-educa- 
tion at levels below the university: 
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“We consider Latin very important from 
the point of view of general culture. We 
consider it especially valuable as intellectual 
discipline. So we encourage the new students 
who enter the lycée to begin the study of 
Latin, no matter what their plans may be. 
Even if they drop it at the end of a few 
months or a year, it is not time wasted, for 
the development of their character. About 
80% of the students study Latin for two 
years, and 55% to 60% continue it for six 
years.” 

I must remind you again that a lycée in 
France is not the equivalent of a high school 
in this country. Only a small proportion of 
the young people of France attend this type 
of school. It is as if we had only college pre- 
paratory students in one high school, and as 
if even these had been selected by entrance 
examinations. Then we should have some- 
what the equivalent of the lycée. 

Not every one in France is as enthusiastic 
as those whom I have quoted. For instance the 
woman whose words I cited first is less ar- 
dent. She says, speaking of the lycée, “Every 
one wants to take Latin. Yet we have re- 
cently opened many new technical schools, 
where children can take general studies and 
at the same time learn a trade. But in vain; 
the old Latin keeps its prestige, and the lycée 
is the dream of every family. It is a curious 
social fact.’” (Here one can see the snobbery 
of the secondary school.) 

“Personally,” she continues, “I think in 
struction based on literature, modern lan 
guages, art, and—if they wish it—-science, is 
better fitted in these days to develop minds 
and open horizons. To be sure, I recognize 
that the combination of Greek and Latin can 
bring a fine culture, though often a little nar- 
row. But I firmly believe that one cannot any 
longer claim that it is the only way to develop 
the mind. There is, however, in France, a 
very tenacious prejudice in favor of Latin. 
It is fundamentally a social question rather 
than a pedagogical one. People are convinced 
that the fact of having had Latin puts them 
in a certain social class.” 

A teacher in this same school writes that, 
while parents in the professional class really 
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appreciate the value of Latin, those of the 
working class want their children to study it 
for “snobisme,”” which might be translated 
“snob value.” When a child proves herself 
unfit for the study of Latin, and the director 
tries to get the parents to have her drop it, 
they obstinately refuse. “And yet,” she says, 
“we must admit that very few children are 
really gifted for the study of the dead lan- 
guages. I note with pleasure that the parents 
of the children in the United States are more 
reasonable and less vain than in France.” 

A mother whose daughter has been re- 
cently graduated from a lycée writes in a dif- 
ferent vein. She says, “It is obvious that in 
France we are orienting ourselves more and 
more toward studies that permit our young 
people to earn money as soon as possible, 
and for that, Latin is not a great help. The 
present times in France do not permit our 
young people to waste time. On the other 
hand, Latin is necessary for any one who 
wants to acquire a general culture.” 

I asked her why parents want their chil- 
dren to study Latin, and this is what she 
said: 

“I do not believe it is true that parents 
want their children to study Latin, for they 
know it is not absolutely necessary for 
modern life.” Here she seems to reflect the 
fact that most children do not go to the 
lycée, but to some school where Latin is not 
taught. 

From a retired teacher I received a letter 
containing several points of view. “What 
place,” she writes, “must be given to Latin 
in the education of a young French person 
called upon to live, to act, to think, between 
the years 1950 and 2000? That is the question 
educators are asking themselves.” There are 
various points of view. There are the true 
Latinists, who would like to get rid of all the 
students who clutter up the classroom with- 
out being able to do very well. Then there are 
the successful people who have not had 
Latin. They say it is not necessary. Then 
there is a political aspect. Some communists 
think that Latin ought to be banished from 
the schools because it is the language of the 
church. Others say that the children of the 


workers and the peasants have just as much 
right to study it as the more privileged chil- 
dren. 

It is clear that in France Latin is more of a 
national and political question than it is in 
this country. But whatever the conflicting 
opinions may be, the recent reform does not 
seem to have changed the status of the sub- 
ject. It is still taught only in the lycée and 
schools doing the same type of work, it is still 
optional, and most of the students of the 
lycée still choose to take it. 


Methods of Teaching 


ARE THE METHODS of teaching Latin any dif- 
ferent in the new sections? Here, I have con- 
flicting statements. One teacher of new classes 
says that there is no difference. They tried to 
modernize Latin and have the children speak 
it, but it didn’t work. The inspectors now 
advise the teachers to use the same methods in 
the new classes as in the traditional ones. 
“But of course,” she adds, “good teachers 
always do their utmost to make Latin as at- 
tractive as possible.” 

My Paris friend, too, says that they have 
not been able to change to activity-methods 
in teaching Latin, nor was it possible to fit 
Latin into the center of interest. The rhythm 
of learning is too slow to fit in with other 
subjects. 

Another teacher apparently is in a school 
where some change was made in the methoJs 
of teaching Latin, for she says, “There is no 
doubt that the teaching of Latin, which re- 
quires discipline and rigor, is suffering from 
the new ideas, and it is to be expected that 
with regard to Latin the new classes will be 
a failure. It is possible that the same will be 
true for mathematics.” 

Yet another writes that the methods of the 
past 30 years have often been very dry, and 
that they are now trying to make the subject 
more alive by using games, songs, and plays. 

What do the French think of the so-called 
new methods? (I say “so-called” because two 
of my correspondents called my attention to 
the fact that they are not really new, for 
many individual educators had been using 
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them long before any one ever heard of the 
new classes.) 

Some of the reactions which I found in ar- 
ticles were favorable, but some expressed the 
fear that the very heart of France’s humanistic 
education, which has given the world so 
many fine minds, will be destroyed. One arti- 
cle screamed in a headline, “The New Classes 
Are a Fiasco, Yet They Are Engulfing 
Thousands,” and a cartoon showed two small 
boys, obviously loafing, with the teacher 
standing in the corner. One boy was saying 
to the other, “I made the teacher stand in 
the corner; he tried to make me work.” 


Teacher Reactions 


REACTIONS FROM PERSONAL letters were for 
the most part unfavorable. I should like to 
read part of a letter which contained one 
person's opinions about various aspects of the 
whole question. This woman taught at the 
experimental school par exellence, where even 
co-education is being tried out. (Incidentally, 
she met her future husband there, and if I 
were making out an expense account, I 4 
to include the blue jeans, size zero, which I 
sent to her baby.) She writes: 

“The new methods would seem to bring a 
rather noticeable lowering of our standards. 
When I say that, do not think that I am in- 
fluenced by any hostility toward the new 
classes. On the contrary, I threw myself 
passionately into the experiment when it 
began. I wrote numerous articles, full of en- 
thusiasm. It is only after two years of trying 
the new, that I have come back to traditional 
teaching, convinced that we were on the 
wrong track, and that the truth lies some- 
where between the two extremes.’ 

“Do parents like the new classes?” I asked. 

“That depends on the teachers who are 
handling them, and their cleverness in re- 
assuring the parents. At first parents were 
much disconcerted, and worried about the 
lack of seriousness. They are glad, of course 
to have their children in smaller classes, so 
that the teacher can devote more time to 
them. 
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give them more freedom, and the discipline | 


is greatly relaxed. They are treated like im- 
portant personages. They have much less 
work to do, and activities take precedence 
over serious work. A pupil of twelve years 
will naturally prefer to make toys in a work- 
shop, weave cloth, or do ceramics, rather than 
work mathematics problems or translate 
Latin. 

“The teachers are less pleased. I can dis- 
tinguish three kinds. First there are those who 
under ordinary circumstances would not be 
qualified to teach in a lycée, but who got in on 
account of one teacher shortage for the new 
e are highly in favor of them. 
cm bt are those who had to take a 
new class against their will—since not enough 
volunteers could be found. These are bitterly 
opposed. Then there are those who had great 
hopes in the new method and devoted them 
selves passionately to the experiment. Among 
those there is such disillusionment that many 
have resigned. Why? Well, for one thing, 
the lack of discipline. Very young pupils, 
left to govern themselves, proved incapable 
of doing it, and nothing but disorder and 
noise resulted. 

“About the work, freedom has not given 
the best results. Children soon lost the feeling 
of effort, the taste for work. Whim has ruled 
in the acquisition of knowledge, and we have 
ended by forming scattered minds, incapable 
of concentrating on any subject. Children 
develop great confidence, and think their 
personal discoveries are intangible truths. 
They do not know what it is to really work.” 
(Split infinitive is mine.—M.F.A.) 

,” she continues, “the reaction is taking 
shape. Less self-discipline is being allowed, 
and the teachers are beginning to require 
home-work. I imagine that in a few years the 
excesses of the beginning stages will be dead, 
and we shall come back to the traditional sys’ 
tem, but rejuvenated, and more alive, and 
that will be good.” 

A Frenchman who spent nine months in 
this country observing our schools writes: 

“As for the results, we must wait. But 

white I believed in the theoretical value of the 
system, which is severely criticized in France, 
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I am much less enthusiastic than in the be- 
ginning, especially since I have been in the 
United States, where progressive education 
has been practiced on a much greater scale 
than in our country.” 

I wish I had a personal letter full of en- 
thusiasm, but it happened that I did not re- 
ceive one. This does not mean, as you have 
seen, that there is no favorable opinion. 

When these new classes were organized, it 
was intended to continue adding experi- 
mental classes till there were new style classes 
for the six years of the lycée. In 1946, the sec- 
ond year was added: in 1947, the third was 
included; in 1948 the fourth. This fall the 
fifth year was to have had its experimental 
sections, but for some reason it was decided 
to discontinue, and instead, to put those who 
have spent four years under the new methods 
into classes taught by traditional methods. 

What was behind this decision? I tried to 
find out, but could not find a satisfactory 
answer. Was it because the results of the 
classes were poor, or simply for purposes of 
comparison? I found both explanations. Still 
another explanation is that since the new 
classes were for the purposes of awakening the 
personality, when they have done that they 
have served their purpose, and there is no 
use continuing them throughout the six 
years. 

I have now reached the point where I 
should like to draw some conclusions, but I 
can hardly presume to do that. Instead, let 
me make a brief summary and comparison 
between Latin in this country and in France. 


France and America 


ANY ONE HEARING that eighty percent of 
the students of the lycée study Latin might 
hastily jump to the conclusion that France is 
a Latin paradise. But the number is deceptive, 
for only a small proportion of the young 
people of France attend the lycée. Far greater 
numbers attend the type of school where 
there is no opportunity of studying Latin. 

Iam indebted to Mr. Kaulfers for the time- 
liness of his article in THe Crassicat Jour- 
NAL for November (1949), in which he 
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makes this startling statement: (I quote ver- 
batim) 

“A larger percentage of our adolescent 
population receives instruction in Latin as a 
school subject than the youth of any country 
since the fall of the Roman Empire.” 

This would certainly indicate that Latin 
in its beginning stages is more wide-spread in 
the United States than in France. But right 
here I believe the balance in our favor ends, 
for the majority of French pupils carry on 
through a stiff course of the best Latin au- 
thors. That is more than we can say of ours. 

To conclude, let me quote the words of a 
French girl at the University of Wisconsin, 
as quoted in the French Review. She says: 

“The time of the French student is so con- 
sumed with his studies that he has no oppor- 
tunity for extra-curricular activities, not even 
for self-government. The little recreation that 
is permitted is of the intellectual type, such 
as concerts and lectures. However, as a result 
of the American system, the American stu- 
dent is much happier and gayer, but at the 
age of eighteen is far less mature intellectu- 
ally.” 

Perhaps, as my Paris friend suggested, the 
truth lies between the two extremes. 


EPILOGUE 


Since this paper was first written, I have 
had additional letters regarding the new 
classes. From them it appears that the stu- 
dents in the new classes must take the same 
stiff comprehensive baccalaureate examination 
as the others, and that it is necessary to put 
them back into the traditional sections for 
two years to prepare them for this rigorous 
ordeal. One teacher says she expects they will 
do as well as the others when the time comes, 
but that right now they are very different 
from their friends under the old system. They 
are less accustomed to studying lessons; 
hence they are not so proficient in subjects 
like history and Latin. In the latter they have 
had less drill and less writing of Latin. She be- 
lieves the new methods are less harmful for 
modern languages than for Latin. 

On the good side, though these students 


are less studious and attentive, they have 
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more intellectual curiosity, are more lively and 
frank, know how to make personal investiga- 
tions and give reports—when they like the 
subject. They are better than the others in 
geography and natural history, for they have 
been trained to observe and reflect on natural 
phenomena. They are better acquainted with 
art and architecture and with the community 
in which they live. 

I gather that French teachers, for the most 
part, are aware of the dangers of indiscrim- 
inate application of the new freedom, and are 
quietly making a compromise by combining 
the old and the new. 








“TRENDS AND EVENTS” 
(Continued from page 260) 


as chairman of the committee working diligently 
and constructively with the State Department of 
Education in the Visual Aid division, securing 
increased material that shall be available to all 
schools in the state. Miss Markham laments, as 
we all do, that administrators frown upon small 
advanced classes. She wisely insists that there 
should be classes for leading thinkers and, if they 
should be large or small, so be it. 

For many years the Cleveland Heights High 
School has put out a Latin paper, THE HERMES, 
under the sponsorship, first of Miss Edwards and 
since her retirement, of Miss Mary Ryan. The 
principal of the school published an article in the 
Ohio Schools Journal praising and evaluating such 
an enterprise. 

General Language courses are taught in some 
Cleveland high schools and Miss Markham re- 
ports that the Lincoln High School put on a foot- 
ball rally and asked the Latin department to 
manage it. This amusing interdepartmental co- 
operation reminds the editor of one Cecil Parker 
who was assigned the job of surveying Michigan 
schools some years ago, with the view to improv- 
ing the curriculum. He relates that he called to- 
gether a group of teachers, but was not able to 
make any progress until, “Of all things, a Latin 
teacher got up and she systematized the thing and 
we got things done and got out of there in a 
hurry!” 

Paul Murphy lives in Athens—physically in 
Athens, Ohio; mentally in Athens, Greece. Ohio 
teachers write me that he is a “quiet, steady 


worker behind the scenes; that when a lovely 
event like the presentation of the Hildesheim 
vase to the Willoughby High School takes place, 
look for Paul Murphy and our fine friends, the 
Semples.”” From Paul we have received these 
statistics concerning Ohio: that there are about 
1,400 people teaching Greek and Latin, some, of 
course, in combination with other subjects. He 
states that the total enrollment in all high school 
Latin classes is 45,016 (14.4% of the high school 
population); that Latin was the only foreign 
language taught in 1,339 of the total number of 
schools which reported. 

Certainly not all educationists are adverse to 
the study of Latin in our schools. Dean Benz of 
the Ohio University College of Education is men- 
tioned, in one of our letters from Ohio, as having 
said: “Preparation in Latin is an excellent job 
insurance for a beginning teacher.” Another 
teacher writes: “Dr. Hickerson of Toledo Uni- 
versity is gravely concerned about the lack of 
teacher trainees in Latin, as he has calls for Latin 
teachers which he cannot fill. He encourages 
students with high school Latin preparation to 
continue the language in college.” 

Salvete, magistri Ohioenses! 

D.S.W. 
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EADERS or CJ owe Mr. White a 

debt for raising some points in“Trends 
and Events” of the January issue about “Latin 
Grammar in Proper Perspective.” 

It is very hard to face the facts of language, 
particularly when they clearly show that 
things which one has taken for granted for 
years are not true. Yet it is evident that Mr. 
White had made a sincere effort to face them 
fairly. The fact that he is unable to accept all 
of those which I set forth is not surprising. 
Most people are shocked to find that two 
negatives, for instance, seldom make a positive 
in English. 

As a good example of the trouble experi 
enced by Mr. White, and by others, I cite his 
contradictory remarks. First, he rightly says 
that languages do change; yet he also flatly 
states that “It’s me” will always be incorrect 
English. The majority of speakers of English 
in this country already say “It’s me” and 
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usage is making it acceptable to more and 
“learned” people. Of course there is no 
reason Why it shouldn’t be accepted since it 
conforms to the present trend of English, 
which puts the “subject-form” of inflected 
words before the verb and the dative-accusa- 
tive form after the verb. 

I want to assure Mr. White and others that 
I did not suggest ignoring Latin grammar; on 
the contrary, I recommended it, because a 
study of contrasting grammatical systems is 
even better than a study of similar ones. 

Mr. White refers to “the ancient Romans” 
as having a body of grammar. He falls into 
the very trap against which I warned. There 
was no such thing as “the ancient Romans.” 
We may say that of the small minority of 
literate persons a small minority were literary 
men. There is no doubt that this small frac- 
tion of a small fraction followed certain gram- 
matical principles; some others undoubtedly 
tried to follow their lead. These principles 
we have carefully codified. But to suppose 
that they “governed” the speech of the vast 
mass of the population, or, in fact, that this 
mass knew anything about them is wrong. 

A fraction of a fraction of English-speaking 
persons in the United States today attempt to 
follow closely certain usages which they have 
been taught are correct. But let no one sup- 
pose that all the usages which the books teach 
are those of the majority of speakers. Anyone 
who really wants to know how English actu- 
ally is spoken should talk to a European who 
has learned all his English from talking to 
GI's. 

People find it hard to accept facts, as I have 
said, and often their reaction is naive in the 
extreme. For instance, one reader, faced with 
the facts about the use of ain’t and about its 
linguistic efficiency, said, “Well, no matter 
what you say, I’m not going to say ain't!” 
Of course nobody suggested that she say 
ain't; but the truth was so shocking as to 
elicit this kind of reaction. 

While the appearance of an ablative of 
duration of time in some classical authors 
might be attributed to a nodding monk or two 
(despite MS evidence), the overwhelming 
evidence is found, as J pointed out, in sepul- 
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chral inscriptions. People take care in inscrib- 
ing a memorial to the dead; obviously, they 
are not going to write anything which does 
not seem to them to be entirely clear to any- 
one who reads it. There were no monks 
nodding over tombstones, either. Thus we 
have reason to suggest that the use of the 
accusative for duration of time was that of a 
minority, while the ablative was what “the 
people” used. 

I realize that it is hard to accept the fact 
that I is the third person pronoun in English. 
But it does no good to do what Mr. White 
did and quote a “rule” to the effect that the 
third person is the person spoken of, and so 
forth. Whence came this “rule”? Obviously, 
from the very same source as the one I re- 
ferred to, that is, from a grammarian who sup- 
posed that Latin grammar was English gram- 
mar. 

It is true, as Mr. White says, that the great 
classical scholars of this and the last century 
were brought up on a rigorous regime of 
Latin grammar. They did, indeed, feel that 
they ought to say “I am he whom you are 
talking about.” (But wouldn't they have pre- 
ferred to say “about whom™?) They felt as 
they did because they, too, naively supposed 
that Latin grammar was English grammar. It 
is far more stimulating and interesting to 
face the facts. 

Mr. White is trained to judge a language 
by the quality of the literature. This is not 
the way to judge a language; you judge it by 
a descriptive analysis which shows what it 
actually is. Literary judgments are perfectly 
all right, per se, but they should not be con- 
fused with linguistic analysis. 


This brings us back to the main point of 
my argument, the fact that there is a wide 
difference between the written and the 
spoken forms of any language. We are so 
prone to jean upon books for all our informa 
tion that we come to think (and are taught) 
that what a book says a language ought to be 
is actually what the language is. There are 
books which still teach a distinction between 
shall and will. The distinctions which they 
teach served no useful linguistic purpose to 
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begin with and are virtually obsolete in to- 
day’s usage (of course, with the exception of 
deliberatives). 

Many other minutiae of English are still 
harped on, such as the utterly pointless dis- 
cussion of whether to use a singular or plural 
verb with none, or with collective nouns. 
This kind of teaching will continue to produce 
the kind of hyper-urbanism so magnificently 
pilloried by Abbott and Costello. 


Assott: Whom shall I say called? 
Costetto: You’m. 


Joun F. GuMMERE 
William Penn Charter School 





LATIN NEWSPAPERS 





THE epitors or CJ wish to acknowledge 
with thanks the various Latin student papers 
and magazines which are sent to them by 
editors, publishers and sponsors. While we 
are aware that we get to see only a few of the 
many that are published throughout the 
country by enterprising Latin classes and 
clubs, we wish to mention several here as 
surely representative, if not outstanding. 

One of the most impressive which comes to 
our notice is the Latinus Rumor, published 
at Webster Groves High School, St. Louis 17, 
Missouri. The present editor is Loretta Eng- 
land, and the sponsor is Miss Hazel Farmer. 
Technically, the Latinus Rumor maintains 
remarkable standards as a mimeographed pro- 
duction. The pages, standard 83” X11", are 
set up in two columns, with the right-hand 
margin justified. This is an extremely difficult 
thing to do on a standard typewriter, and 
we wonder if Mary Alice Stafford, listed in 
the masthead as “typist,” is responsible for 
this. If she is, she deserves a laurel wreath. 
The Rumor also specializes in artistic cover 
designs, also mimeographed. In short, the 
Rumor is a good example of what can be done 
with a stylus and stencil if you really try. 
The contents of the Rumor are equally good; 
lively, serious, and sometimes humorous. The 
editors of the Rumor would like to correspond 


JOHN F. GUMMERE 


and exchange periodicals with other Latin 
Clubs. 

Tops with another format is Nunc et Tunc, 
published at Waco High School, Waco, 
Texas. This attractive magazine is printed in 
regular letter-press with a heavier stock 
cover, the usual issue running to eight pages. 
The Fall Number, significantly numbered 
“Vol. 26, No. 1,” indicates that Nunc et 
Tunc was started in October 1924. We are 
told that the sponsor then was Mrs. Marian 
Butler, now assistant superintendent of Waco 
schools. Nunc et Tunc believes that it is one 
of the oldest publications of its kind in the 
country, being equalled only (so far as is 
known) by the Roanoke Roman. Like Tue 
CLAssIcCAL JOURNAL, Nunc et Tunc uses a 
double-column format with 15-pica columns 
(a pica is one-sixth of an inch). The contents 
are lively, consisting of short articles and 
items, seldom more than half a page in length, 
and usually shorter. 

Not a student publication, but interesting, 
is Litterae Latinae, published in Vienna. 
Owing to paper restrictions and high costs, its 
size has been restricted. Its closest American 
parallel would perhaps be Auxilium La 
tinum, our “National Classroom Latin Maga’ 
zine.’ The Christmas Issue contains a “Weih- 
nachtssequenz—Jesus in praesepio,” quoting 
the words of the medieval hymn 


Stabat mater speciosa 
iuxta foenum gaudiosa 
dum iacebat parvulus.. . 


Another little article is headed “A Christian 
Grave Inscription from the Fourth Century, 
found in Ovilava (Wels). The main article 
consists of a selection from the work of Saxo 
Grammaticus, source for the story of Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet. This is headed “Hamlet in 
der dinischen Sage.” As in Auxilium La 
tinum, the words not likely to be known to 
the student are given in footnotes. The editor 
is Dr. Friedrich Wotke, 33, Mommsengasse, 
Wien IV, Austria. We believe that Dr. 
Wotke would be glad to receive copies of 
American publications, although we are not 
sure that local conditions will permit him to 
exchange copies. 
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————Liber Animalium 


PISCICULUS AURATUS 


CCE! Hutus rasernaz in fenestra grandi 

sunt pisciculi aurati. Paululum spec- 
temus. Quanta multitudo! quam belli sunt, 
quam delicati, quam placidi! Non mirum est 
quod medici et dentistae eos in vestibulis 
habent. Aegri spectantes fascinantur quasi in 
globum crystallinum intuentes. Aufugiunt 
dolores. 

Diligenter specta. Nunc immobiles pendent, 
subito huc illuc micant. Nunc rursus im- 
mobiles manent. Aspicedum illum grandem. 
Os lente aperit occluditque. Lente se propellit 
motu flexuoso. Totum corpus undulat. Aspice 
caudam splendidam. Fluitare videtur quasi 
velum quoddam subtile vento molli agitatum. 
An quicquam pulchrius? 

Illi patres qui has Civitates Foederatas 
condiderunt pisciculos auratos ignorabant. 
Sunt satis novi. Abhinc modo septuaginta 
duos annos ab duce classis Americanae ex 
China primum importati sunt. Ei gratia maxi- 
ma debetur. Beneficio eius voluptas hominum 
aucta est. 

Iam ubique hoc delectamentum vitae videri 
potest, in tabernis, in domibus, in piscinis 


publicis atque in Potomacio aliisque flumi- 
nibus feri gignuntur. In Civitate Indiana mul- 
titudo lucri causa alitur, unde in omnes partes 
exportantur. 

Pisces digni sunt qui melius noscantur. 
Nasum non habent sed odores sentiunt. Aures 
non habent sed audiunt. Linguam habent sed 
muti sunt. Dentes habent sed non veros. 
Oculos habent sed eos occludere non possunt. 
Pro pedibus pinnas habent. Multa genera 
pinnas habent ubi aves alas habent. Sunt qui 
volare possint. Poeta quidam cecinit de via 
Mandalaiana ubi pisces volantes ludent. Quis 
id carmen ignorat? 

Ad pisciculos auratos redeamus. Noctu 
quid agunt? Dormiuntne? Reclinare non pos- 
sunt sed saepe oscitant quasi somniculosi. Alii 
credunt eos dormire, alii negant. Suntne 
beati? In vase rotundo vitreoque vitam pri- 
vatam non habent. Eorum vita cinema per- 
petuum est. Talem esse vitam beatam putant 
histriones picturarum coruscantium. Invi- 
dentne piscibus auratis? 

ANON. 





—— -Note 


WHO COMPOSED THE ODYSSEY? 


To SCHOLARS WHO say that the Iliad is by 
one poet and the Odyssey by another, I pose a 
dilemma which is rather sophistical but not 
irrelevant, especially if you agree with Mr. 
Wade-Gery in dating the Iliad well after 800 
and attributing it to a man named Homer. 

Suppose the Odyssey comes long after 
Homer. Then the later you date it, the less 
likely you are to be right. It becomes con- 
temporary with Hesiod or Tyrtaeus or Cal- 
linus or Archilochus, or even subsequent to 
them. But who can believe that the author's 
name would be forgotten in a literate age that 
remembered the names of much less deserving 
poets? 
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On the other hand, suppose it comes soon 
after Homer. Then the earlier you date it, the 
more you weaken your case. You imply that 
you have only slight grounds which forbid 
you to identify the Odyssey poet with the 
Iliad poet. If they are almost contemporary, if 
the later man is only a little later, maybe he is 
the same man after all, the same old Homer 
that Longinus believed in. 

I think you can argue your way out of this, 
and I would enjoy seeing it done. As a hint, 
I suggest that you will have more leeway, 
the earlier you place the Iliad. 

Saut Levin 

University of Chicago 





[s it still “good theater”? 





A college production of Aristophanes— 
A Broadway production of Euripides— 


Medea and The Birds 


M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 


HE sracinc or A Greek or Latin play 

is always something of a risk. In manners, 
thought, and education we are so many gen- 
erations removed from our intellectual ancestors 
that a good deal of skillful maneuvering on the 
part of actors and director is required to trans- 
mit what is universal in an ancient drama to a 
contemporary audience. Yet it can be done 
with moderate, or even great success as has 
been shown by the presentation of two Greek 
plays in Washington, D. C., within the fairly 
recent past: The Birds of Aristophanes and 
the Medea of Euripides. 


On Decemser 29, 1948, the Catholic Uni- 
versity Players under the direction of Walter 
Kerr staged a “command performance” of The 








Birds for the American Educational Theater 
Association which was holding its annual 
convention in Washington at the time. The 
production was as enthusiastically received 
by the five or six hundred teachers and di- 
rectors of dramatics as it was by the ordinary 
public in its two-week run before the Christ- 
mas holidays. Many requests for the script 
prepared by Mr. Kerr were received. 

In sharp contrast to the light-hearted enter- 
tainment of The Birds was the three-hundred- 
and-twentieth, and last appearance of Judith 
Anderson in Robinson Jeffers’ adaptation of 
Euripides’ Medea. On the evening of May 18, 
1949, some eight thousand eager spectators 
gathered in the open-air Sylvan Theater at 
the base of the Washington Monument to 
witness what may well have been the greatest 
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performance of a great artist in her thus-far 
greatest role. 

Apart from the merits of individual inter- 
pretations, one would be inclined to say a 
priori that an ancient tragedy is easier to 
stage than an ancient comedy—at least one 
written by the older Greek poets. The two 
Washington productions, I think, bore this 
out. Accidentally, many of the problems of 
adaptation are the same—the use of the 
chorus, the choice of translation, the setting 
of the stage, and the costuming of the actors. 
But substantially there are a number of fac- 
tors which make an ancient tragedy of its 
very nature more intelligible to modern audi- 
ences than ancient comedy. 

Gréek tragedy has a very definite plot. The 
u80s was to Aristotle “the first principle, and 
as it were, the soul of tragedy.” Ancient 
comedy, like a modern review, could get 
along with the thinnest kind of story, and fre- 
quently it did. Before his players took to the 
stage Mr. Kerr warned them that Aristophan- 
ic comedy is not unlike vaudeville. More 
individual responsibility is required for the 
success of the show than in an ordinary play. 
Fach player in turn must carry the burden of 
the whole. 





Tragedy, because it dealt with men and 
women of the even then heroic past, was 
fairly simple in presentation. Comedy, on the 
other hand, was as current as today’s news- 
paper—any resemblance to individuals living 
or lately dead was wholly intentional. Libel 
was no more than the customary seasoning. 
As a result, the humor of the myriad situa- 
tions can only be appreciated by those who 
have a knowledge of the milieu in which the 
poet lived and are familiar with the poets, 
painters, philosophers, and politicians on 
whom he “worked.” In The Peace Aristoph- 
anes makes a claim for first prize because he 
has gone after big game, the demagog Cleon. 
Socrates at his trial did not fare the better 
for The Clouds. And the merciless parodying 
of Aeschylus and Euripides in The Frogs is 
simply lost on a reader or spectator who 
knows little Latin and less Greek. 

The Birds was first produced in 414 B.c. 
Because of the fervid lyric inspiration which is 
sustained throughout, it is usually considered 
the finest of Aristophanes’ plays, as it is also 
the least morally objectionable. The precise 
meaning of The Birds has been much dis- 
puted. It may be a protest against” the con- 
stant wrangling in the courts, an allegory on 
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the Sicilian fiasco, a check to the religious 
fanaticism aroused by the mutilation of the 
Hermae, a flight of fancy, or an attempt to 
escape from the harsh realities of a Greek 
world that seemed to be tumbling down 
about one’s head. 

Since The Birds is not as well known as 
the Medea, its plot might be profitably sum- 
marized— 

Two elderly Athenians, Peisthetaerus and 
Euelpides, weary of the constant litigation in 
Athens look for a new home where they can 
live in peace. They visit Hoopoe, the King of 
the Birds, who had once been a man like 
themselves. Peisthetaerus suggests that under 
Hoopoe’s leadership the birds should build a 
city in the air and make themselves masters of 
heaven and earth. The birds are summoned 
and told of their ancient glories, their services 
to gods and men, and their present abject 
plight. Though they are at first timid and 
skeptical, they eventually become wildly en- 
thusiastic and set to work to build a city 
which will wall off earth from heaven and en- 
able them to collect a toll on every sacrifice 
offered by men to the gods. 

Peisthetaerus and Euelpides are given 
wings. A priest from earth appears. With his 
help a ritual is compiled for the new lords of 
the universe—the birds. More mortals come 
with their suggestions—a wild-eyed poet, a 
soothsayer, a surveyor. 

A messenger announces the completion of 
the city. Soon after, another comes to say that 
a stranger, a god or goddess, has passed 
through the walls of Cloudcuckootown. The 
culprit next appears. It is Isis, sent by Zeus 
to see what has stopped the sacrificial smoke 
from ascending. After the goddess’ summary 
dismissal various individuals make their ap- 
pearance demanding wings—and citizenship 

in the new state. 

Prometheus comes in under an umbrella 
(to escape the eyes of Zeus) to say the gods 
are starving. The report is true. Heracles, 
Poseidon, and a barbarian god come to make a 
truce. The sight of a rebel roasting on a spit 
makes the gods agree to the harsh terms of 
peace. The play ends with the marriage of 
Peisthetaerus and Isis (Royalty, in the orig- 
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inal), while the chorus sings a beautiful 
epithalamion. 

Quite obviously such an extravaganza pre- 
sents a number of problems to the producer, 
Many of these were happily met by Walter 
Kerr. The stage setting was a fantastic moun- 
tain top over which the players flitted back 
and forth in a manner sufficiently awesome to 
convince the audience that if they had not 
had wings they would surely have broken 
their necks. The chorus consisted of twenty- 
two fantastically masked and brilliantly cos 
tumed players. The various actors entered 
into their parts with youthful zest. Yet a few 
things were wanting. 

One is essential to the play itself. It is 
practically impossible for a modern audience 
to appreciate the daring of the original. The 
Athenians who had recently lost nearly sixty 
thousand warriors because of a superstitious 
fear of an eclipse were now confronted with 
a bold spectacle in which the gods are the 
victims of the wiles of men—and birds! Yet 
the comedy is not a complete farce. A laugh 
for a laugh’s sake according to Cicero was a 
mark of slim genius, and it was hardly the 
ideal of Aristophanes who was deeply con- 
cerned with the preservation of the old tra- 
ditions of the state. His ridicule was largely 
aimed at what he thought were dangerous in 
novations. Through his comedies runs a 
serious vein of thought which frequently 
breaks out into beautiful epigrammatic ex- 
pression. This compensating note of serious’ 
ness I felt was missing in the Catholic Uni 
versity production. 

With the exception of the choral parts, a 
prose translation of The Birds was used prac’ 
tically throughout. Perhaps a modern audi 
ence would not understand a metrical version, 
but without meter most of the ecstatic breath: 
lessness of the original is wholly lost. On 
occasion the language degenerated into a col- 
loquialism that Aristophanes could never 
have tolerated: “I wanna go back where | 
come from,” or again, “I seen a nice captain.” 
In attempting to make old allusions con 
temporary a number of obvious anachronisms 
were employed: “This play was probably 
produced on a low budget.” “Zeus wants a 
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little head of smoke to come up. It helps his 
sinuses.” 

At times the soft-shoe-ballet dancing of 
the chorus was beautiful, even though a lit- 
tle more Gilbert and Sullivan would have been 
closer to the many rapid anapestic movements 
of the original. The music was written for 
the production by John Garvey. 

The musical accompaniment to the Medea 
was of such minor moment that I cannot now 
recall it. The chorus of Corinthian women 
was reduced to a group of three. The dialog 
was in verse, and if anything, even more 
thetorical than the original Greek. All the 
action of the drama was carried out in the 








style of classical tragedy with full use of voice 
and. gestures. Though not commonly seen on 
the stage today such a metier is ideal for the 
telling of the story of the Colchian sorceress. 
In deference to ancient and modern critics, 
the deus ex machina was deleted from the 
plot—no dragon chariot appeared to carry 
Medea and the bodies of her sons away. 
When the Medea was first staged in New 
York it was observed that a more terrifying 
evening could hardly be imagined. In Wash- 
ington Miss Anderson entered into her role 
with even greater spirit than before. No 
doubt this was largely due to the demands of 
the open-air theater and the largest crowd yet 
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to see the play. It would be hard to imagine 
a more perfect fulfillment of Horace’s advice: 
Sit Medea ferox! 

If it had not been for the interminable 
moan of traffic in the background, the roar of 
planes coming in for a landing at the National 
Airport, and the failure of a portion of the 
loudspeaking system, one could easily have 
been seated in the theater of Dionysus wit- 
nessing the story of the barbarian princess who 
was still a woman and not to be despised by 
any Greek. From the first moments of the play 
where the old nurse expressed her fear at her 
mistress’ jealous anger to the final scene where 
Medea showed her blood-stained hands to the 
unfortunate Jason there was an ever-increas- 
ing intensity of emotion. Of fear, indeed, but 
pity also. 

The Birds and the Medea taken together 
showed many of the difficulties which con- 
fronted the ancient producers and their modern 
imitators. But historically they also point a 
lesson for the critics. In competition for the 
state award, the best play of Aristophanes 
rated but a second, and the Medea of Eurip- 
dies, which has won the admiration of every 
succeeding generation, was placed at the very 
bottom of the list. 





tJames GZ. Kleist, S.J. 





ORN rn Germany in 1873, having been 

more than fifty years a Jesuit, Father 
Kleist of St. Louis University died on April 
28, 1949, at the age of seventy-six. His career 
is described, and many of his publications are 
listed, in Father Arnold’s introduction to the 
book of classical essays we presented to him 
in 1946. The inscription sua manu in my 
copy, “Jacobus Claudio, quem inter intimos 
habet, salutem dicit plurimum,” will explain 
the difficulty of being merely objective in 
this tribute. His volume in the “Ancient 
Christian Writers” series has come out since; 
and he worked steadily on the translation of 
the Gospels from the Greek. His physical ail- 
ments, of which he made rueful jest, did not 
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deter him from a severe regime to the last. 

But we would speak of the man. One thinks 
of him as The Jolly Friar. Rotund, sociable 
(I had almost said, convivial), humorous and 
¢roll, with twinkling eyes—even as a type, 
in his clerical habit, he was almost too good 
to be true. But he was true. And yet, apart 
from this atmosphere about him and the 
quaint apostolic charm of his affectionate let- 
ters through the years, he was really not 
mediaeval at all. When he sent page-proofs 
of his translation for criticism, he was plainly 
seeking and using nervous, convincing, au- 
thentic modern idiom. The antiquated 
“answered and said,” the “verily, verilies” 
of the English versions, dissatisfied him. He 
wanted current equivalents. 

And he was catholic as well as Catholic. 
That another had been reared in a different 
church, simply did not enter. Christ was all 
and in all. For he had neither odium theo 
logicum nor akademische Stolz. Kindly and 
wise, the good father was an antidote for the 
grave virus of occasional confreres, when one 
desired (so Plato) with his potable words to 
wash away their brackish tone. He was 
modest out of all proportion to his consider- 
able attainments; but spirited withal, a 
worthy member of an order with a record for 
learning and courage. 

Classicists will miss genial Father Kleist. 
His presence is not easily put by. Ergo per 
petuus sopor urget. Yet it occurs to me that 
he, going to the house of Death, goes not 
without divine apportionment; but that, ar- 
riving even there, he will fare well—if ever 
any other. 

Ciype Murer 

Northwestern University 
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We do it—so did the Greeks and Romans 
But they made an organized science of it. 


Physiognomics 


In the Roman Empire 
Elizabeth C. Evans 


HE stupy oF PHyYsIOGNOMy, or the art 

of interpreting character from personal 
appearance, has engaged the interest of many 
writers in the ancient world, especially in the 
second century of the Christian Era.' But its 
origins are far older. Pythagoras has been 
called the “inventor” of the art, though Galen 
maintains that Hippocrates really established 
it as a science, and as such it was always 
closely associated with the science of medi- 
cine. Aristotle in his genuine works deals 
with the subject frequently, and the little 
book, ascribed to Aristotle, bucwoyvwyorKa® 
is the first systematic treatment of such ma- 
terial that has come down to us. The work 
may be easily divided into two separate parts, 
each probably composed by writers in the 
school of Aristotle or strongly under his in- 
fluence. The two sections were apparently 
united at a later date because of the similarity 





(Our author was born in Little Boar's Head, New 
Hampshire, and graduated from Radcliffe College in 
1926, where she also received her Ph.D. in 1930. From 
1930 to 1932 she was a fellow of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome, whence she returned to start her teaching 
career at Wheaton College (Massachusetts) in the fall 
of 1932. In 1942 she joined the faculty of Vassar Col- 
lege. 

Miss Evans’ interests and teaching lie in the field of 
classical literature. She has also worked in Roman 
religion, and a volume on the Cults of the Sabine Terri- 
tory was published by the American Academy in Rome 
in 1939 as Volume 11 of its ‘Papers and Monographs.” 
Her doctor's thesis dealing with the ancient physiogno- 
mists was published in Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology in 1935 as an article entitled “‘Descriptions of 
Personal Appearance in Roman History and Biogra- 
phy.” Subsequent studies in this field which Miss 
Evans has made largely her own have appeared in TAPA 
(see Nores to this article). 








of their subject matter. At the beginning of 
the first part is a clear statement of the basis 
on which the study rests: “Mental character 
is not independent of or unaffected by bodily 
processes, but is conditioned by the state of 
the body; and contrariwise the body is sym- 
pathetically influenced by the affections of 
the soul. There never was an animal with the 
form of one kind and the mental character of 
another; the soul and body appropriate to 
the same kind always go together, and this 
shows that a specific body involves a specific 
mental character."* The work has not come 
down to us entire; for Polemo of Laodicea 
knew a fuller version of the two tracts united 
in a single book, and makes use of both parts. 
Earlier classical physiognomy was chiefly de- 
scriptive; the later mediaeval authors devel- 
oped the predictive and astrological side. 

The Aristotelian manual discusses the 
methods of studying physiognomy, what each 
part of the body may reveal as to character, 
the comparisons to be observed between the 
physique and nature of the male and the fe- 
male, and likewise comparisons between men 
and many animals in the same regard, es- 
pecially the lion and the panther. 


Noses Classified 


AN EXAMPLE MAY be cited from the section 
on noses, where it is stated that bulbous 
noses belong to persons who are insensitive, 
swinish; sharp-tipped noses belong to the 
irascible, those easily provoked, like dogs; 
rounded, large, obtuse noses to the mag- 
nanimous, the lion-like; slender hooked noses 
to the eagle-like, the noble; but hollow, 
rounded, and high curved noses indicate the 
lustful, like barnyard cocks; noses with a 
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very slight notch belong to the impudent, 
the crowlike, while snub noses belong to per- 
sons of salacious habits who are compared 
to deer.’ 

In the second century of our era Polemo 
is a most important figure to consider in this 
history of ancient physiognomy. He was 
born about 88 A.p. at Laodicea in Asia Minor 
and died about 145 A.p. He early went to 
Smyrna to study rhetoric, which he later 
took up as his profession, and became the 
famous orator of that city. He quickly 
achieved high honors there, and enjoyed the 
friendship of the Emperor Hadrian during 
travels in 123 A.D. When Hadrian came to 
Athens to dedicate the great temple of 
Olympian Zeus, Polemo delivered the oration 
of the occasion.® Polemo’s interest in physi- 
ognomy has as its basis the appearance of the 
orator while speaking. It is necessary to re- 
member that the ars rhetorica of Cicero's day 
required careful training in actio or pronunti- 
atio. Cicero regards the countenance as the 
image of the mind, and Quintilian likewise. 
In a good delivery the head should be carried 
naturally and erect. If it droops, that is a sign 
of humility; if thrown back, a sign of arro- 
gance; if it is inclined to one side, then one 
gives the impression of languor; if held stiffly 
and rigidly, that is the mark of a rude and 
savage nature.® For Polemo another reason for 
interest in the field of physiognomy was 
surely Dio Chrysostom’s belief in its princi- 
ples, for the distinguished rhetor of Bithynia 
was a teacher of Polemo and likewise enjoyed 
the devoted patronage of Hadrian. Polemo 
also was closely associated at one point in his 
career in Ionia with Timocrates, the philoso- 
pher, whom he called the “father of my elo- 
quence.” That association undoubtedly had 
some influence on Polemo’s later physiog- 
nomical studies as Timocrates “early devoted 
himself to the study of writings on medicine 
and was well versed in the theories of Hip- 
pocrates,” who, we should remember, was 
called by Galen the founder of the science of 
physiognomy.’ 

Only two of Polemo’s speeches have sur- 
vived, though he was considered an out- 
standing leader in rhetoric of his day. Of his 
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work on physiognomy, written in Greek, and 
perhaps his most important work, we have an 
Arabic translation, a Greek paraphrase, and 
a later Latin version. One of the marked fea- 
tures of Polemo’s handbook is the use of ex- 
amples chosen to illustrate the theories set 
forth, drawn from his personal observation of 
his contemporaries, for the use of such ex- 
amples suggests a constant practical applica- 
tion of the principles of physiognomy. Beside 
considering various aspects of ethnological 
physiognomy, he follows Aristotle in the 
close parallelism to be observed between men 
and animals. He likewise could make use of 
physiognomy for the purpose of praise or 
attack. His description of the Emperor Ha- 
drian, appears under the topic of the eyes. 
“For eyes,” he says, “that are clear and shin- 
ing are good, unless other signs corrupt them. 
Of this type surely are the eyes of the Em- 
peror Hadrian... gleaming, moist, keen, 
large, full of light.’ 


The Angry Man 


THOUGH INTEREST in the study of physiog- 
nomy was especially common in the second 
century of the Christian era it appears even 
before this period, if we may judge from the 
literary references to the theories of the art. 
For example, Seneca in the De Ira describes 
the angry man: “But you have only to behold 
the aspect of those possessed by anger to 
know that they are insane. For, as the marks 
of a madman are unmistakable—a bold and 
threatening mien, a gloomy brow, a fierce 
expression, a hurried step, restless hands, and 
altered color, a quick and violent breathing— 
so likewise are the marks of the angry man; 
his eyes blaze and sparkle, his whole face is 
crimson with blood that surges from the 
lowest depths of his heart, his lips quiver, his 
teeth are clenched, his hair bristles, and 
stands on end, his breathing is forced and 
harsh, his joints crack from writhing, he 
groans and bellows, bursts into speech with 
scarcely intelligible words, strikes his hands 
together continually, and stamps the ground 
with his feet . .. anger shows itself openly, 
and appears in the countenance, and the 
greater it is, the more visibly it boils forth;— 
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for no violent agitation can take hold of the 
mind without affecting in some way the 
countenance.’”® 

Likewise in the first century A.p. Pliny the 
Elder comments on Aristotle's theories of 
physical signs for determining duration of life. 
He has little sympathy with such ideas, but 
because Aristotle wrote on the subject, he 
feels he must add some remarks about it. He 
then continues: “Our own writer Trogus 
(Pompeius Trogus, the historian) has in a 
similar manner set down physiognomy as 
indicative of the moral disposition; “A 
rounded forehead denotes an irascible temper, 
it seeming as though the swelling anger had 
left its traces .. . Long eyes are significant of a 
spiteful, malicious nature . . . Largeness of ears 
is a sign of loquacity and foolishness.’ ”!° 
Among the Greek authors slightly later, Plu- 
tarch, a contemporary of Suetonius, is the 
outstanding representative of Peripatetic bi- 
ography in the early second century. In the 
life of Alexander the Great, Plutarch pro- 
fesses his belief that for both the artist and the 
writer physical features are significant as 
signs of the soul. 

“Accordingly,” writes Plutarch, “just as 
painters get the likenesses in their portraits 
from the face and the expression of the eyes, 
wherein the character shows itself, but make 
very little account of the other parts of the 
body, so I must be permitted to devote my- 
self rather to the signs of the soul in men, and 
by means of these to portray the life of each, 
leaving to others the descriptions of their 
great contests.””!! 


Suetonius’ Physiognomics 


SUETONIUS, ON THE OTHER hand, is a faithful 
follower of the Alexandrian tradition in bi- 
ography. As Magister Epistularum from 119 
A.D. probably to the year 122 A.p. he was 
closely associated with Hadrian and his court. 
Given ready access to the imperial archives he 
gathered there much of the material presented 
in the Lives of the Twelve Caesars, which ap- 
peared about 121 A.D.” 

A regular part of the plan of biography 
used by Suetonius is the detailed portrait of 
the emperor. A number of scholars have 


worked on the origin of the descriptions of 
physique in the Latin biographies. Some have 
sought it in a native Egyptian official method 
of identification adopted by the Greek con- 
querors and transmitted to Alexandrian bi- 
ographers, and through them to Varro and 
Suetonius. Some have surveyed iconistic por- 
traiture in Greek and Latin literature and have 
refused to accept the Egyptian origin as the 
likely explanation, since in their opinion icon- 
istic portraiture belongs to all classical lit- 
erature, though they recognize the impor- 
tance of this type of description in Egyptian- 
Greek legal forms. In this connection the 
little handbooks on physiognomy deserve the 
attention of the readers of Suetonius. It is 
quite clear that Suetonius in his Lives did not 
make constant use of physiognomical terms in 
his descriptions of personal appearance. 
Often it is impossible to find exact parallels 
or precise interpretations in the two hand- 
books. We must remember that our manuals 
have not come down to us in this original 
form. Portrait sculpture undoubtedly con- 
tributed to such likenesses in literature and 
the elaborate descriptions used for purposes 
of identification in papyri certainly pro- 
vided, through Alexandrian biographers, an- 
other source of interest in the photographic 
description. Suetonius, we have seen, was 
employed at Hadrian's court from 119-121 
A.D. Just before this period Polemo of Lao- 
dicea, a younger contemporary, had been sent 
on behalf of the city of Smyrna to Rome and 
shortly afterwards was closely associated 
with the Emperor Hadrian.” The name of 
Polemo, if not this famous sophist himseif, 
was surely familiar to Suetonius. 


Forehead Inspection 


SUETONIUS DESCRIBES HOW the imperial 
family sought the advise of an inspector of 
foreheads, to determine the future of the 
young Britannicus. “During this time they 
say that a metoposcopus being introduced by 
Narcissus, the freedman of Claudius, to ex- 
amine the features of Britannicus, positively 
affirmed that he would never become em- 
peror, but that Titus, who stood by, 
would.” But other evidence of Suetonius’ 
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interest in physiognomy comes from the frag- 
ments of his lost Ilepi BAac@nudv of which 
an epitome has been published. Several terms 
are defined from a physiognomical point of 
view, apparently derived from the pseudo- 
Aristotelian handbook.!® We may assume that 
Suetonius, like Polemo, was familiar with the 
fuller version of the Peripatetic manual on 
physiognomy. No direct evidence that Sue- 
tonius had read Polemo’s handbook can be 
given. Yet the striking parallelisms between 
the ideas of Suetonius and the pseudo-Aristo- 
telian manual and of Polemo are of consider- 
able significance. I believe that we may 
fairly conclude that Suetonius, though he 
does not alter the actual portrait of an em- 
peror, manages to emphasize certain aspects 
of the physique which the physiognomists 
would consider indicative of either the virtu- 
Ous or vicious nature of an emperor's charac- 
ter. For example, Suetonius often uses phrases 
relating to the good proportions of the human 
body as when he describes Tiberius as “broad 
in the shoulders and chest, and proportion- 
able in the rest of his frame,”!* or Augustus: 
“His stature was but low, but Julius Mara- 
thus, his freedman, says that he was five feet 
and nine inches in height. This, however, 
was so much concealed by the just propor- 
tions of his limbs, that it was perceivable 
only upon comparison with some taller person 
standing by him.” 


Importance of Proportion 


THE PHYSIOGNOMISTS ATTRIBUTE the great- 
est importance to right proportions in the 
human body. The lion clearly represents the 
most perfect male type, and is thus endowed 
with a well proportioned body, and in char- 
acter is generous and liberal, and proud, at 
the same time gentle and just and affectionate. 
The panther, on the other hand, is more 
closely akin to the feminine type, but has its 
whole body ill articulated and badly propor- 
tioned. In character it is mean and thievish 
and deceitful.!” 

In the detailed portraits of the emperors 
themselves, Augustus as described by Sue- 
tonius can be associated with the lion. 
Augustus, Suetonius says, possessed (1) eyes 


that were bright and piercing in which 
Augustus wished it believed there was a 
certain divine vigor, (2) hair a little curly, (3) 
and inclined to a yellow color, and (4) stature 
which was low but this was concealed by the 
good proportions of his limbs. 

The lion, according to the pseudo-Aristo- 
telian manual, possessed (1) gleaming eyes, 
(2) a neck of due length with a tawny mane 
on it which is not (3) too closely curled and 
(4) a body well knit, neither stiff or too soft 
and of moderate stature. In Polemo the man 
devoted to the liberal arts is closely akin in 
form to a lion: he is of moderate stature, very 
straight, of fair complexion tinged with red, 
his hair verging on yellow, not too curly, his 
eyes moist and shining and filled with joy. 
Suetonius tells us that Augustus as a very 
young man devoted himself with great dili- 
gence to the study of eloquence and other 
liberal arts. In other aspects of the physical 
appearance of Augustus, Suetonius likewise 
seems to regard the Emperor's character as ex- 
cellent. He had eyebrows that meet, a sign of 
beauty, moderate sized ears, which according 
to the physiognomists are a mark of good 
character, great vigilance and strength in the 
performance of duty, as is likewise a complex- 
ion between brown and fair which is indica 
tive of intelligence, and an aquiline nose, 
which reveals a great-souled nature. Similarly 
Suetonius’ analysis of the Emperor's life and 
character is in general favorable.'® 


Caligula’s Physiognomy 

Ir WE WERE TO TURN to Caligula, again a 
striking parallelism between Suetonius and 
the physiognomists occurs in the estimate of 
the Emperor’s weaknesses, for his physical 
appearance is especially to be associated with 
the very disagreeable features of the panther 
and the goat.2° Or if we were to study Ti 
berius, from a physiognomical point of view 
his physical merits and defects correspond to 
the virtues and vices of his character." He was 
large and strong of frame, a sign of courage, 
well proportioned, above average in stature, 
which marks a man excellent in the perform: 
ance of duty, and shows a just nature. He was 
broad of shoulders and chest, the characteris’ 
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tic of a robust and courageous man. Sue- 
tonius records that he carried on military 
campaigns with efficiency and success, he used 
his power for the public good, and Augustus 
weighing his vices and virtues believed that 
the latter preponderated. On the other hand, 
he was of pale complexion, which shows a 
tendency to fear, his eyes were unusually 
large, which indicates laziness, but they were 
at the same time very keen, a sign of injustice. 
He walked with his neck stiff and bent, a 
mark of haughtiness, while his countenance 
was stern with a cloudy brow, which sug- 
gests strong willfulness as in the lion and the 
bull as well as a morose disposition and per- 
fidy. The fact that he rarely talked with his 
companions, and remained mostly silent sup- 
ported this appraisal of his disposition. While 
Suetonius praises him for many excellencies in 
his younger years, his account of the end of 
the Emperor's career is a bitter attack.” It 
became evident, he says, from many indica- 
tions in how much fear as well as hate he 
lived, and his cruel and sullen nature showed 
up even when he was still a boy. 


Galen’s Medical Interest 


In CONTRAST TO Suetonius’ practical appli- 
cation of physiognomical tenets to the por- 
traits of the Roman emperors is Galen’s in- 
terest in the subject from a medical point of 
view. The basis of his approach lies in the 
doctrine of the four humours. He points out 
that the physiognomists are prone to define 
the character of a man from his outward ap- 
pearance.** They say a man has a chest like a 
lion and is consequently spirited, but legs like 
a goat, and is therefore lascivious. They de- 
scribe what they have seen, but in his opinion 
they omit the reasons for such characteristics. 

Polemo’s handbook, for example, forms a 
practical guide to the recognition of certain 
types of men, but does not suggest the reasons 
why these characteristics occur. With Galen, 
however, we find a definite attempt to relate 
the outward appearance of a man to his 
character, and to determine the connexions 
between the humours of the body and the 
temperament. The distinguished physician of 
the second century may well have become 
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familiar with Polemo’s manual during his 
training in medicine at Smyrna. Though he 
does not refer specifically to the manual he 
does cite Polemo by name and refers in his 
writings to the @vowyvwyuodvres the active 
practitioners in the field of which Polemo 
was the leading figure in the first half of the 
century. Galen's residence in Pergamum, and 
his later work in Rome belongs in the second 
half of that same century, and his death is 
placed around 200 a.p. The doctrine of the 
humours owes its origin to Alcmaeon of Cro- 
ton of the Pythagorean School, but it was 
taken over by Hippocrates and worked out 
in detail by Galen. Thus the concept gradu- 
ally evolved of four fluids circulating in the 
body, which maintained the proper mixture 
or balance of health in the human beings. The 
theory was based on the older idea of the four 
elements, earth, air, fire and water, but, since 
the solid tissues of the body remained fixed, 
it was in the fluids, blood, which was hot and 
moist, phlegm, which was cold and moist, 
black bile, which was cold and dry, and 
yellow bile, which was warm and dry, that 
the proper krasis was produced in the body. 


Doctrine of Humours 


THE FOUR HUMOURS Circulating freely af- 
fected the human temperament and in turn the 
outward appearance of the individual. One of 
Galen’s writings on the subject, which may be 
called a small handbook on the theories of the 
physiognomists, deals with the theme that the 
faculties of the mind follow the mixtures of 
the body.” The discussion draws widely on 
many sources. Galen assures us that he has 
frequently observed that the powers of the 
mind are closely connected with the humours 
of the body. This opinion was not his own, 
but that of many teachers and philosophers, 
including Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics, 
whom he cites freely. He quotes Aristotle 
extensively on the nature of the blood and 
then takes over directly from Aristotle's 
Historia Animalium certain specific physi- 
ognomical signs based on parallelisms with 
animals. Following this discussion he turns 
to the field of ethnological physiognomy, 
where as a devoted follower of his master, 
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“the divine Hippocrates,” he treats at length 
the influence of physical environment on 
health, disease, and temperament, a discussion 
largely based on the Hippocratic essay Airs, 
Waters and Places. This little work of Galen 
offers his most significant ideas in the study 
of physiognomy, his belief in the doctrine 
of the humours, his faith in the essential 
parallelism in the nature and physique of 
men and animals, his study of ethnic physiog- 
nomy, his strong conviction, Aristotelian in 
origin, that the best tempered or blended per- 
son is one who is halfway between extremes 
in thinness and fatness, softness and hardness, 
warmth and cold. Thus by these means he 
goes far beyond the practising physiogno- 
mists of the second century in his ultimate 
concept of the relation of man to his environ- 
ment and the effect of that environment on 
man’s appearance and character. 
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tGdwin L. Findley 





One of the country’s great teachers, Edwin 
L. Findley, passed away at his home in Cleve- 
land last fall at the age of 79. Generations of 
high-school students knew him genially as 
“Ed Findley”; he had served not only as a 
classroom teacher, but also as principal of 
two high-schools, East and South. 

Ed Findley was one of the last of the 
scholar-teachers in the older tradition whose 
training qualified them to teach equally well 
on the high-school or college level. He had 
taken his M.A. at Johns Hopkins; he had 
been a student of Gildersleeve. He wore his 
learning lightly, but it was always present; 
and his students were given all that they 
could assimilate from a full mastery of the 
two classical languages and their grammar. 

A distinguished citizen of the community, 
an active worker in good causes, Ed Findley 
needed no formal philosophy to remind him 
of the unity of school and society. In addition 
to many civic organizations, Mr. Findley was 
always active in classical organizations. In 
1937-38 he served as president of the Ohio 
Classical Conference. 

Like all good teachers, Ed Findley will be 
remembered with gratitude and affection- 
gratitude for the larger lesson, affection for 
the man. As a teacher Ed was also a personal 
friend of his students, eager to help them 
learn. And help them he did with a kindly 
personality, full of fun, good-humored teas 
ing, a vast fund of humorous stories—and a 
great reverence for learning and the right 
things. Ed was one who gladly taught. And 
many are glad that he did. 


N.J.D. 





— In May 
“ATHENS ALBUM” 


Courtsey of Archeology 
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We See 
By the Papers.... 


Edited by William C. Salyer 


Tue Question of the value of the study of Latin, 
described as a topic of “ancient fishy savor,” re- 
ceives a redolent reply from the pen of Christo- 
pher Morley in a letter published in the Satur- 
pay Review oF Literature December 17, 1949. 
Addressing himself “To a Gentleman at Wayne 
University,” Morley says, in part, “I would 
certainly give every high-school pupil the oppor- 
tunity of studying Latin, as I would give him 
equal opportunity to learn what makes heat rise 
in the pipes or gasoline vapors explode. I would 
quickly shill him off if he finds no delight therein. 
... Language is not only man’s prime qualifica- 
tion, as tool, weapon, or medium of polity; it is 
also his plaything; sometimes his intoxicant. To 
enjoy play with words—and therefore with 
thoughts—is the mark of the civilized creature.” 
Recalling a remark of Churchill, “Let the clever 
boys learn Latin—not as a chore, as an honor,” 
he concludes: “Our nearest approach to inter- 
change of meanings, or what we think we mean, 
is through the root-crop of Rome. Offer it to the 
young apes as privilege, not as penalty. If they 
don’t savvy it, that’s their hard luck. Now let's 
not ask this question again for another thirty 
years.” Our thanks to Mrs. Florence Bennett 
Anderson of Walla Walla, Washington, who sent 
in the clipping. 
7 


THAT SOME RED-BLOODED male American students 
do “savvy” is indicated by an item from the sports 
page of the Cincinnati Enquirer December 23, 
contributed by Miss Elizabeth C. Kelhofer of 
Chillicothe, Ohio. An account of the prowess of 
Xavier University’s sophomore line-backer, Tom 
Mussio, is enhanced by reference to his aca- 
demic record. In Xavier's Honors Course, which 
requires 160 credit hours for graduation, including 
minimums of 26 in Latin and 21 in Greek, Mussio 
is majoring in Latin and made the Dean's List in 
his freshman year. Incidentally, the Quiz Kid 
= Rooney is enrolled in the Honors Course 
also, 

The other side of the picture is suggested by 
Edward C. Echols of the University of Ala- 
bama, who writes that in the film “Father Was a 
Fullback” a father bolsters the confidence of his 


high-school-age daughter by telling her, ““Why, 
you've got everything—except a passing grade in 
Latin!” “It is said to think,” comments Mr. 
Echols, “that Latin has at last become the symbol 
of the failed subject in American high schools, 
and that the movies have seen fit to perpetuate 
the fraud.” 


UNDER THE HEADING “Sabine Wives Win Strike,” 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatcu for January 1 re 
ported a tale from Monte Flavio in the Sabine 
hills near Rome which may suggest that Rome 
received a touch of independent spirit with the 
acquisition of Sabine wives in the time of Romu- 
lus. “Like the women in Aristophanes’ play, 
‘Lysistrata, the wives had taken a vow of chas- 
tity to get their way. Unless something was done 
to get back Vanda Boscaeli as town midwife, a 
government civil service job, there would be no 
need for any midwife, they said.” The Town 
Council decided to retain Vanda. 


A REMINDER of the perpetual validity of the 
Roman law is found in the same newspaper, for 
January 21. A court in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
ruling in the sharing of an estate which had been 
left to relatives and their descendants alive at the 
time of the testator’s death, included four children 
born within seven months after his death, citing 
Roman law for the principle that unborn children 
are legally alive. 
2 


Tue TuRN oF the half-century evoked a feature 
article in the Post-Dispatcu of January 1 ex- 
plaining the universal history of the calendar, 
with emphasis on the contributions of Julius 
Caesar, whose profile heads the page. The writer's 
pat explaining away of what are deep problems 
for scholars became the more notable in view of 
the amazing hypothesis of Dr. Immanuel Velikov- 
sky—of disturbances in the solar system occa- 
sioned by the approach of a comet which became 
the planet Venus—which would explain the 
addition of five days to the calendar in the seventh 
century B.c. as due to an actual change in the 
length of the year. A preliminary exposition of the 
hypothesis, covering innumerable mirabilia of an- 
tiquity, appeared in Harper's Macazine for 
January, “The Day the Sun Stood Still” by Eric 
Larrabee. 
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'lalter Miller 


1864-1949 


ALTER Miter piep at Columbia, 

Mo., on July 28, 1949, at the age 
of eighty-five. The last years of his life had 
been distressing ones because of an arthritic 
condition which made any motion painful, 
but the suffering at the end was at a mini- 
mum. 

I mention this first because of the many 
inquiries about his health at recent meetings 
of the Association, and because it points by 
contrast to one outstanding characteristic of 
the active years—an astounding physical vi- 
tality. When I first met him he was close to 
sixty and had just climbed Long’s Peak on 
the double-quick—or so I remember it. When 
I came to the University of Missouri I dis- 
covered that his daily program involved an 
early rising, two hours of physical work 
around his house before arrival at the office 
at nine, continuous office work and teaching 
until 12:30, a light lunch and a nap, return 
to the office at three, continuous work, 
omitting dinner, until around 9:30, when he 
went home to a mere snack before retiring, 
to begin it all over again next day. I have 
understood the Elder Pliny’s routine con- 
siderably better since knowing Dr. Miller. 

I do not know whether his leading char- 
acteristic was enthusiasm in general or his 
love for things classical, especially Greece. 
Almost always both characteristics came to- 
gether, and he was fairly aglow with what we 
in the office termed “the glory of the cause.” 
He must have been born enthusiastic, and the 
love for the Classics was picked up very early. 
Certainly it had been well implanted when 
as a young man he went from the University 


of Michigan to Athens and Greece. A part 
of the verve of that period Professor Lord 
preserved for us by having Miller put down 
in writing that adventure he had used as a 
lecture many times, “How I Became a Captain 
in the Greek Army,” and publishing it as an 
appendix to the history of the American 
School in Athens. Miller learned to speak 
Modern Greek like a native, and to love the 
Greek people. Reading his favorite authors in 
both Latin and Greek roused him to a fever 
pitch of enthusiasm. He had mastered Ger- 
man, French, and Italian, though it seemed 
to me that his chief love among them was 
German, fortified by the memories of days as 
a graduate student at the University of Leip- 
zig under the masters of the later nineteenth 
century. His student notebooks are still pre- 
served. He used to say that his training had 
been such as to keep his feet in both the lit- 
erary and the archaeological end of the 
Classics, and both interests were enmeshed 
together. Added to this was a knowledge of 
Sanskrit, which he taught occasionally. I have 
suspected that his approach to beginning 
Greek with students was that of a compara- 
tive philologist, and he was bubbling over 
with numerous philological details. Hebrew 
also claimed interest in the later years, es- 
pecially after his retirement. 

Miller prided himself upon fifty years of 
college teaching. He did it without a Ph.D. 
I have never known just how close he came 
to it, but the work was never completed. His 
doctorates were honorary, one from the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas in 1916, and the other 
from the University of Michigan, his alma 
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mater, in 1932. He spent one year at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1891-92, and then 
moved on to Stanford where he was one of 
that interesting faculty attracted by the new 
institution. In 1902 he moved to Tulane 
where he was not only one of the outstanding 
teachers but a power in the administration 
as Dean of the Academic Colleges. In 1911 he 
came back to Missouri and soon was pressed 
into service as Dean of the Graduate School 
from 1914 until 1930. In a rather glorious 
period of the University’s history he was a 
leading power in the counsels of the admin- 
istration. He was known to many in the edu- 
cational circles of the South while at Tulane, 
and at Missouri he represented the university 
in the Association of American Universities 
for many years, and was one of the workers 
in the latter's important Committee on 
Classification. Upon his retirement as profes- 
sor emeritus in 1936 he had short teaching ap- 
pointments at Washington University at St. 
Louis and Southwestern at Memphis. There 
were summer session posts also, and a year as 
Annual Professor at Athens in 1925-26. 

It was in the classroom and with students 
that he shone, and there he got his most 
pleasure. The drive in the classroom must 
have been tremendous. For some it was per- 
haps too much, but for the vast majority it 
was one of the great experiences. Perhaps one 
should think of the many summer tours Mil- 
ler conducted in Europe for the Bureau of 
University Travel as merely an extension of 
his classroom. I feel sure that many members 
of the Association will remember him best 
from those, and from the Vergilian and Hora- 
tian Cruises on which he was a leader. Others 
will remember him from lectures on numerous 
occasions within our territory. Here there was 
exhibited another of his characteristics—a 
remarkable felicity in spoken utterance. Some 
may think that there was just a bit too much 
sentimentality at times, but I cannot but re- 
member a remark of a rather hard-bitten col- 
league, “Of course Walter is sentimental; 
it’s the source of his charm.” Personally I 
think the source lay rather in his kindly spirit 
and interest in people. At any rate I know of 
many who testify to the lilt given now and 
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then by a kindly word and smile in moments 
of discouragement, and I know how continu. 
Ous association with him added to one’s own 
vigor and morale. 

Miller was always doing something of a 
scholarly nature. He tried, he said, to doa 
little something every day. The results piled 
up. When I became associated with him his 
Latin Prose Composition and the Loeb trans- 
lations of Cicero's De Officiis and Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedia were productions of the past. 
But the first volume of Daedalus and Thespis 
Was just coming out, published by Mac- 
millan in 1929. Subsequently this work con- 
cerning the contributions of the ancient 
dramatists to our knowledge of the arts and 
crafts of Greece was completed in numbers of 
the University of Missouri Studies. In 1936 in 
the same series appeared a volume of Philo 
logical Studies in his honor contributed by 
various former students. I saw the writing 
of the volume on Greece and the Greeks 
which appeared in 1941, and in which there 
shines forth the ardor which Miller always 
exuded when he began to talk on Greece. His 
close friend William Benjamin Smith, eminent 
alike in mathematics, philosophy, and one 
branch of New Testament scholarship (for 
whose theories in the latter field Miller had 
scant sympathy) left a version of the Iliad in 
English hexameters upon his death, with 
directions in his will that this and other 
manuscripts be revised “if necessary by com 
petent scholars such as Professor Walter 
Miller.”” Miller started with that and revised, 
revised, and revised, until the final result 
came out under the joint names in 1944. 

Those of us who knew him well feel that 
there was no disparity between his profes’ 
sional and his personal life. He was an ardent 
Presbyterian and an active churchman. Cal 
vinism in its more attractive phases animated 
his being; his church received his services in 
both humdrum and more inspiring activities 
alike. His World War I service was with the 
Y.M.C.A. in Italy. He was an ardent 
champion of moral causes and known to be 
such in his community. The tribute which 
sticks most firmly in my memory is that of a 
townsman who was acquainted with his 
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scholarly and academic attainments and yet 
concluded brief remarks on these points with 
the words, “and with all that he was in 
addition a Christian gentleman.” To that I 
would like to add a very brief mention of the 
inspiration afforded by his home. He was mar- 
ried in 1888, and Mrs. Miller died in 1946. 


One daughter, Mrs. William Crowe, of 


Talladega, Alabama, survives. Mrs. Miller, 
many of us think, was as remarkable as her 
husband. Both those of an age close to theirs 
and more of us of younger years consider it a 
rare privilege which has been afforded us to 
have known them and to have been the re- 
cipients of their kindly generosity, friendli- 
ness, and hospitality. 
W. E. Gwarkin, Jr. 


University of Missouri 








“WE SEE BY THE PAPERS” 
(Continued from Page 283) 


ExcAVATION OF THE ancient Roman city of Ser- 
dica, below the streets in the center of Sofia, 
Bulgaria, was reported in a UP dispatch of No- 
vember 5 sent us by Lt. Col. §. G. Brady of 
Asheville, N. C. There is mention of an ancient 
Christian temple, ceramic and glass ornaments, 
and what is perhaps a subtle suggestion that even 
in Roman times this region knew its orientation 
with regard to iron curtains and cold wars: 
“Gates opening eastwards, according to local 
experts, indicate broadening of the city in an 
eastern direction, which necessitated breaching 
the walls to allow the growing population en- 
trance to the fortress town.” 


FOURTEEN BOYS AND GIRLS still study Greek in 
New York City’s Erasmus Hall High School. 
Professor Lionel Casson of New York University 
sent us the story from the Heratp Trisune of 
December 5, accompanied by a picture of the class 
in session and one of pupil John Economides at the 
blackboard conjugating BovNeiw. These are the 
sole survivors of the steady decline from 200 
Greek students in the city’s schools in 1919. The 
article tells of the teacher, Miss Edith Burns, of 
the background and aspirations of some of the 
students, and of the general aspects of the classical 
languages in the schools of the city. 


W.CS. 
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KENTUCKY CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Kentucky Classical Association held its 
thirty-first annual meeting in Covington on No- 
vember 4 and 5, 1949. The following officers were 
elected for the year 1949-50: President, Rev. Paul 
Brophy, Villa Madonna College, Covington; 
Vice-President, Miss Emma Yates, Holmes High 
School, Covington; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Dorothy Stephans, Holmes High School, Coving- 
ton; Secretary for Extension, Miss Molly B. T. 
Coyle, Shawnee High School, Louisville. 


NORTH MISSISSIPPI CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The North Mississippi Classical Association 
held its annual conference in Bobo High School, 
Clarksdale, Mississippi, on December 10, 1949. 
Approximately 175 students and teachers from 
high schools and colleges in the area attended. 

The principal events were a lecture, “The 
Latin Language as the Bearer of Civilization to the 
Western World” by Dr. J. Allen Cabaniss, of the 
University of Mississippi, and a discussion of 
Greek and Roman Art by Rabbi Alexander S. 
Kline, Clarksdale. 

Six high schools, Greenwood, New Albany, 
Columbus, Okolona, Drew, and Clarksdale, took 
part in the program. 


USED CLOTHING NEEDED 


Friends of the American School in Athens are 
asked to send used clothing to the school which 
may be distributed among the school employees. 
The price of clothing in Athens is so extremely 
high that assistance of this kind is desperately 
needed. Used clothing should be sent to the Near- 
East Foundation, 54 East 64th Street, New York. 
The Near-East Foundation will pay the trans- 
Atlantic charges on these shipments, postage to 
New York would of course be paid by the sender. 
Articles should be thoroughly cleaned before 
sending them to New York for shipment. 


LATIN WEEK BULLETINS 


Copies of the Latin Week Bulletin for 1950 may be or- 
dered from Clyde Murley, 629 Noyes St., Evanston, 
Illinois. 

For details, see page 304 of this issue. 











The conquering hero, the demigod, 
is transfigured by Euripides 


into a new dramatic type—the “Miles Gloriosus” 


Heracles and Iolaus 


S. E. Smethurst 
Part I 


T Is EASY TO UNDERSTAND why in the present 

day, as in antiquity, the Heracleidae 
should continue to be one of the least popular 
of Euripides’ dramas. Not only does the play 
contain an apparently inexplicable medley of 
scenes and speeches whose range extends from 
high tragedy through melodrama to burlesque, 
but the dramatist’s intention remains confused 
and vague throughout. What is the point of 
the play? Was Euripides’ object to glorify the 
chivalry of the Athenians in protecting the 
helpless Iolaus and the children of Heracles? 
If so, why did the dramatist use a legend of 
such dubious application at a time when the 
descendents of the Heracleidae were actually 
at war with the Athenians? Is the Heracleidae 
a study of the exile in a foreign land? Why, 
then, does Euripides present Iolaus in such a 
comic guise immediately before the old man 
leaves the scene to do battle with his oppressor? 
Is the play an attack on the Heracles-legend in 
particular and on the hero-cults in general, or 
is it an implicit criticism of the irresponsibility 
of Athenian leadership? Moreover, even if we 
can give a positive answer to these questions, we 
still have to account for an astonishing lapse in 
dramatic technique which seems to stultify the 
play. All the pathos of the drama—the help- 
lessness of Iolaus and his wards, the noble self- 


(Professor Smethurst was born in Manchester, England, 
and educated at Manchester Grammar School and at 
St. John’s College at Cambridge, where he was a 
Scholar in Classics. From 1938 to 1947 he served as Pro- 
fessor of Classics and Ancient History at the University 
of New Brunswick, Fredericton (Canada). In the fall 
of 1947 he joined the faculty of Queen's University, 
Kingston, Ontario. 











sacrifice of Macaria-—depends on the fact, of 
which we are several times reminded, that there 
is no hope of survival for the Heraclidae, unless 
the Athenians aid them. Then, when Macaria 
has gone to her death, we are suddenly informed 
that Hyllus has arrived with an army, news 
which Iolaus and (later) Alcmena receive with 
surprising equanimity. To all these questions 
it is possible to find an answer, if we examine 
the character of Heracles as represented in the 
Alcestis, Hercules Furens and, by implication, 
in the Heracleidae. 

For OUR PRESENT PURPOSE it is unnecessary 
to determine Euripides’ precise intention in 
writing the Alcestis. Whether we consider 
the play as a satyric drama, tragi-comedy or 
as a serious drama which Euripides handled 
badly through inexperience, few critics will 
deny that Heracles is portrayed by the 
dramatist with a certain tolerant amusement. 
Although capable of a warm-hearted impulse, 
Heracles is boisterous and dull-witted. He dis 
graces himself by getting roaring drunk, 
“howling discordantly,” and inviting the 
slave to have a drink with him. He presumes 
to interfere in his host’s household by in- 
structing the slave how to conduct himself 
in the presence of guests and concludes his 
lecture on deportment by a few remarks on 
the inevitability of death which are as trite 
as they are uncalled for. In a fit of drunken 
generosity he goes off on his supposed errand 
to rescue Alcestis from Death. When he re- 
turns, he at once rebukes Admetus for having 
placed a guest in such an embarrassing posi- 
tion (vv. 1015-1017).! After all, even Heracles 
would have stayed sober, had he known that 
his host’s wife was dead! But such bad taste 
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HERACLES AND IOLAUS 


is not sufficient for the egregious Heracles. 
He must end his speech with the sly sugges- 
tion, reminiscent of the less decorous of 
symposia, that Admetus console himself with 
the veiled woman who is standing before 
him (vv. 1034-1036). 


Heracles the Wrestler 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT attribute of Hera- 
cles, however, and one which Euripides is at 
pains to emphasise, is his skill as a wrestler. 
Not only does Heracles describe in detail 
exactly how he will overcome Death, but 
when after his “victory” he returns with 
Alcestis, who is still unknown to her hus- 
band, he is, of course, forced to account for 
the presence of this strange woman. The 
first thought that leaps to his mind is of 
athletics. He won her, he says, at a public 
contest for wrestlers. 

Bearing in mind this possible clue to the 
interpretation of Heracles’ character, we can 
better appreciate the significance of the 
hero’s opening dialogue with the Chorus on 
his arrival at Pherae. The old men are politely 
sceptical of his ability to tame the horses of 
the Thracian Diomedes. In contrast, Heracles’ 
manner displays a disarming combination of 
artlessness and self-confidence. “It is no easy 
matter,” gently hints the Chorus, “to place 
the bit between their jaws.” “Easy enough,” 
Heracles replies, with calculated modesty, 
“except that they breathe fire through their 
nostrils” (vv. 492-493). We have all met 
sportsmen like Heracles who can display such 
an elaborate assumption of indifference when 
contemplating their most difficult feats. 
Heracles, in fact, would seem to be the legend- 
ary prototype of a class of men that Euripides 
especially detested, that of the professional 
athletes. He is pachys, strong in the arm and 
tongue, weak in the head. 

To be sure, Heracles’ character is sketched 
in the barest outline only. It would be unsafe 
to draw a too positive conclusion from a 
play whose purpose and treatment are alike 
ill-defined. It seems best to conclude that at 
the time when Euripides wrote the Alcestis 
his views on the character of Heracles and 
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the religious implications of the rescue of 
Alcestis were still formless and undecided. 

Let us, therefore, turn to the opening of 
the Hercules Furens. After an introductory 
scene in which Amphitryo and Megara be- 
wail their imminent slaughter at the hands of 
Lycus, their enemy himself enters, bids them 
prepare for death and bursts into a tirade 
against Heracles. If we remember that the 
incident of Lycus’ usurpation was Euripides’ 
own addition to the myth, and that Lycus is 
dead and forgotten long before the end of the 
play, our natural assumption is that the pur- 
pose of the unedifying wrangle between the 
usurper and Amphitryo is to place the audi- 
ence in a suitable frame of mind to accept the 
vindications of Heracles’ life and personality 
which ostensibly was the dramatist’s inten- 
tion in writing the play. Yet, Euripides 
plainly wrote the scene with his tongue in 
his cheek. 

What mighty deed, asks Lycus, has Hera- 
cles performed, apart from slaying the Hydra 
and the Nemean lion, which he killed by the 
“strangling grasp of his arm” (vv. 152-154)? 
He gained his reputation merely by hunting 
animals. Why should his children be spared 
because of their father’s prowess as a big- 
game hunter? Otherwise, he was of no ac- 
count. He never used spear or shield, the 
weapons of the true warrior, but preferred 
the bow with which he “was well-equipped 
for flight.” In fact, the fellow was no gentle- 
man. 

Amphitryo’s defence of Heracles is, to say 
the least, unexpected. It is the business of 
Zeus, he suggests, to defend the son of Zeus. 
For his own part, he considers the assertion 
that Heracles can be a coward to be among 
the “things that are not to be spoken of” 
(vv. 174-175). Then, after the inevitable re- 
cital of the hero's feats, he goes into a techni- 
cal discussion of the relative merits of the 
hoplite and the archer, in the course of which 
he makes the astonishing reply to Lycus’ 
taunt that the bow is the coward’s weapon 
by maintaining that discretion is the better 
part of valour. “It is wise in battle,” he in- 
sists, “To do the enemy harm without risking 
one’s life by rushing forth at random” (vv. 
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201-202). Sound sense admittedly, but 
strange praise for a hero! 

Undoubtedly Lycus gets the better of the 
argument, so that if it was the dramatist’s 
intention to present Heracles in the most 
favourable light, he has failed miserably. 
Moreover, when we consider that on the 
outcome of the wrangle depends the life or 
death of Amphitryo and his family, the 
reader must assume that, in his discussion of 
the technique of fighting, the dramatist has 
either let his passion for eristics get the 
better of his dramatic sense, or that he has a 
purpose that has not been made plain 


Veneration for the Athlete 


Ir, AS THE PRESENT Writer maintains, Hera 
cles is the prototype of the athlete we can 
understand Euripides’ intention. Veneration 
for the athlete was an aristocratic trait, and 
if we can believe the anonymous author of 
the Constitution of Athens (1, 13), early in the 
Peloponnesian War democracy had driven 
gymnastics out of fashion in Athens. Now, 
Euripides is not content simply to criticise 
the general Greek admiration for the athlete. 
He wishes to point his play directly at the 
Athenians. For even if the Athenians were 
comparatively uninterested in athletics,” they 
discussed military science with all the enthu- 
siasm that many men of the present day 
show for baseball or football. Plato's dia- 
logue, the Laches, which is represented as 
taking place during the Archidamian War, 
introduces us to Stesilaus, a professor of mili- 
tary science, whose visit had created some- 
thing of a furore at Athens, to the disgust 
of General Laches who points out that the 
good professor's fancy tricks and weapons 
are all doubtless very fine, but are of no help 
in war time.’ If Plato’s description of the 
scene and of the attitude of his speakers is, 
as usual, trustworthy, it does not seem fan- 
tastic to infer that such discussions of military 
science were frequent among the Athenians 
and that, in the argument between Lycus and 
Amphitryo, Euripides is gibing at the Athe- 
nian admiration for the expert in military 
science. His satire is twoedged. There is 
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nothing to choose between the professional 
soldier and the professional athlete. Lycus 
plays the part of Tweedledum to the absent 
Heracles’ Tweedle 

Such, then, is Euripides’ preparation for 
the entrance of Heracles. He is a big-game 
hunter who has but one worthwhile ac- 
complishment to his credit, the conquest of 
the Minyae, to which Amphitryo does in- 
deed refer (vv. 220 ff.). If Euripides had been 
anxious to rebut the charges which he puts in 
the mouth of Lycus, we might have expected 
that he would have been at pains to empha- 
sise this feat. On the contrary, the expedition 
is not mentioned in the Chorus’ long recital 
of the hero’s achievements. The only other 
reference, significantly enough, is made by 
Heracles himself, when he is informed that 
the Thebans had left his children at the mercy 
of Lycus. “What!” he says, in tones of 
shocked incredulity, “did they disregard the 
battles I fought against the Minyae?” (v. 
560). Heracles, while he is still sane, realises 
that this expedition is his only real claim to 
fame. Then, paying no attention to Megara’s 
reply, he begins a speech which, fine though 
it is, is so unbalanced as to presage his im- 
minent madness. “In vain,” he cries, “did I 
accomplish my labours rather than these 
tasks. It is seemly to die in defence of these 
(my children), since they would have per- 
ished on their father’s account. How shall I 
call it noble to battle with the Hydra . . . and 
not to toil against the death of my children? 
For then shall I not be called Heracles, re- 
nowned for victory, as before?” (vv. 576 ff.). 
Heracles has unconsciously echoed Lycus’ 
taunt. 

The Mad Heracles 

AND YET HOW bogs this hero, “renowned 
for victory,” take his vengeance? He slays 
Lycus treacherously, and then, as he is over: 
taken by the full transport of madness, sym- 
bolically represented by Frenzy and Iris, 
servants of Hera, he murders his own chil- 
dren. The manner of their death is most sig: 
nificant. Once again the setting is that of an 
athletic meeting (vv. 957 ff.). Heracles 
imagines that he is traversing the Isthmus of 
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HERACLES AND IOLAUS 


Corinth, where games are being celebrated. 
He strips and enters into a contest—with 
nobody. The grim farce is played to its end. 
He wins, of course, and proclaims himself the 
victor as a prelude to the slaughter of his 
children. Such is the final deed of the man, 
who, so Frenzy had declared, “civilized an 
inaccessible country and a savage sea” (v. 
851). 

The pathos of Heracles’ return to sanity 
has often been justly admired by critics who, 
nevertheless, fail to note the progressive light- 
ness of tone that distinguishes the hero's 
scene with Theseus from the earlier dialogue 
with his father. While speaking to his father 
Heracles is sincerely confounded by the con- 
sequences of his madness, but his mood gradu- 
ally changes after the arrival of Theseus. The 
latter, an amiable but unimaginative man, is 
appropriately sympathetic to his former com- 
rade and recalls his personal obligation to him. 
Heracles brightens up a little. He gracefully 
acknowledges Theseus’ tribute, but persists 
in his intention of dying. ““Come, come,” says 
Theseus, in effect. “Is this the much-enduring 
Heracles . . . the benefactor and great friend 
of men?” “They cannot aid me,” Heracles 
replies gloomily. “Hera prevails” (vv. 1250 
ff.). 

Nevertheless, he has been given an oppor- 
tunity to indulge his favourite pursuit, the 
recital of his own deeds, which he recounts 
with a pathetic eagerness to justify himself. 
He is no longer mad: rather, his feeble mind 
hovers in that twilight region between sanity 
and madness. At one moment he raves of the 
enmity of Hera and recalls all the labours he 
has endured at Eurystheus’ command. At 
another he envisages with morbid clarity 
the future illrepute that he will have as a 
result of his crime. Again he rails at Hera. 
She is to blame for his misfortunes, she who 
has turned upside down from his very founda- 
tion “the first man of Greece.” How can one 
pray to a goddess such as she who, because of 
her jealousy of her husband's amours, has un- 
done not only Heracles, but “other bene- 
factors of Greece, although guilty of no 
wrong”? 
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Return to Sanity 

THESEUS REPLY IS NICELY pointed to place 
the blame for the hero’s misfortunes on the 
gods and also to soothe his self-esteem by 
promise of divine honours at Athens. But now 
Heracles has for the time being recovered his 
mental balance. He cannot believe in the 
“wretched tales of poets” (v. 1346). God 
lacks nothing, whereas he, being a mortal, 
must endure his fate. His resignation lasts but 
a little while. Once more his thoughts turn 
to consideration of his former reputation. He 
is bewildered by his misfortune. He is 
amazed to find himself weeping for the death 
of his children, he who in the course of his 
ten thousand toils had not shed a single tear. 
For his children would not enjoy the benefits 
of his labours at which he toiled so that they 
“might have fair enjoyment in their father’s 
fame” (v. 1370). A new thought occurs to 
him. Shall he retain his arms which remind 
him of his children’s slaughter? But with 
them he has performed glorious deeds: with- 
out them, he will die basely. No, he must 
keep them. Despite his chastening experience, 
Heracles is regaining something of his former 
buoyancy of spirit. Finally, he has recovered 
his former equanimity sufficiently to ask 
Theseus to see that he gets the reward owing 
to him for bringing Cerberus to the light! 

The play ends with several touches of pure 
comedy. “Get up,” says Theseus (v. 1394). 
“Enough of tears.” “I cannot: my limbs are 
stiff.” “Yes,” replies Theseus. “Fortune pulls 
down even the strong.” A strange reason for 
poor circulation of the blood! When Theseus 
seeing that his friend is still downcast tries 
to cheer him by reminding him of his reputa- 
tion, Heracles at once perks up (vv. 1413 ff.). 

“Am I lowly in your estimation?” he asks 
snappily. “I seemed not so before.” 

“Too lowly. Where is the renowned Hera- 


What sort of a man were you, when 
you were in trouble below?” 

“That's true. I was the most cowardly of 
all men.” 

““How then can you say that I am over- 
powered by misfortune?” 
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“Move on,” says Theseus, hurriedly 
changing the subject. Heracles is well on the 
way of his habitual state of self-confidence. 
We may well imagine that before he has 
reached Athens he will be reciting to Theseus 
yet again the wearisome story of his labours. 

In connection with Heracles’ madness 
there are several points to be considered. The 
first is the hero’s journey to Hades and his 
supposed rescue of Theseus. When Heracles 
first appears in the play, he “comes into the 
light” (v. 524), a phrase which may mean 
nothing more than “into public view,” since 
he has sneaked into Thebes by stealth. Later, 
in the dialogue with Amphitryo, he does 
affirm that he has spent a season in “the sun- 
less recesses of Hades and Kore beneath” 
(v. 608), but by this time he has already begun 
to rave. When speaking to Theseus on the 
other hand, while he refers to their sojourn 
“below ground,” he does not mention Hades 
specifically. Theseus himself is likewise non- 
committal. This vagueness of phraseology, 
when Heracles is speaking to the one man 
who could substantiate iuis story, is decisive. 
There is no need, as does Verrall,4 to make 
guesses at some rational explanation of the 
story. The dramatist can equally well effect 
his purpose, disproof of the myth, by leaving 
the question undecided, since the words of 
all the characters in the play, except Heracles, 
Amphitryo and the Chorus, imply that the 
deeds of Heracles are not those of a demi-god. 

Even Heracles himself, while he is in full 
possession of his senses, realises that he has 
no title to divine parentage. He cannot be- 
lieve, he says (vv. 1341-1342), that the gods 
and goddesses are guilty of unhallowed loves, 
and thereby he implicitly denies his claim to 
divinity. If this claim is untrue, so also is 
the myth of Hera’s persecution. This would 
appear to be the reason why Euripides twice 
makes him refer to her jealous spite. The first 
occasion (v. 1253) is when Heracles, after 
Theseus’ arrival, has almost recovered from 
the transport of madness in which he slew his 
children. The second occurs when Theseus 
by reminiding him of the divine honours that 
he will obtain at Athens once more sets his 
feeble brain on its fond imaginings (v. 1393). 


S. E. SMETHURST 


These two verses are carefully placed to en- 
close the verses in which Heracles renounces 
all claim to divine parentage. They provide a 
clue to the hero's state of mind and indicate 
the ebb and flow of his immortal longings. 
Delusions of Divinity 

WHAT, THEN, IS OUR final judgment on 
Heracles? He is a big-game hunter who, ex- 
cept for his Minyan expedition, has no single 
valuable achievement to his credit. He has 
performed no service for his city or his chil- 
dren. Instead, he has let his head be turned 
by the contemplation of his own hunting ex- 
ploits. His megalomania has been aggravated 
by the extravagant adulation of his father 
Amphitryo, whose credulity is illustrated by 
the fact that he can claim the help of Zeus 
because the god is the hero’s reputed father (v. 
339) and at the same time can love Heracles 
as his own son. The Chorus also foster 
Heracles’ delusions. Like Amphitryo they can 
only affirm their belief: they can give no proof. 
They are easily convinced of the hero’s divine 
birth by their belief in his miraculous return 
from Hades—which does not prove Heracles’ 
claim to divinity anyway—and they alone 
see the vision of Frenzy. For the appearance 
of this goddess has a deeper significance than 
the merely symbolic representation of Hera 
cles’ insanity. Frenzy is the servant of Hera. 
As we have seen, belief that he is being per- 
secuted by the wife of Zeus is a symptom of 
the hero’s madness. By allowing only the 
Chorus to see the fiend, therefore, Euripides 
is demonstrating the irrational credulity of 
the Theban elders. It is such people as they 
who are ultimately responsible for Heracles’ 
delusions, who venerate the professional ath- 
lete rather than give praise where praise is 
due. Euripides has expressed succinctly his 
opinion of such men and the unworthy recipi- 
ents of their acclaim in the well-known frag: 
ment of his Autolycus:5 “(the athletes) are 
the slaves of their jaws and worshippers of 
their bellies . . . . In youth they stalk proudly 
about, the admiration of their city, but when 
bitter old age comes upon them, they are 
cast aside like worn out coats... . I blame 
the custom of the Greeks, who gather to 
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VON HUMBOLDT’S SONNETS 


gether to watch these men, honouring a use- 
less pleasure. For whoever helped his fatherland 
by winning a crown for wrestling?” 

(The second part of Professor Smethurst’s 
study of Euripides’ Heracles will be pub- 
lished in our next issue.) 


Notes 


1 Cf. also the rebuke to the slave (vv. 832-833). All 
references are to Murray's Oxford Text. 

2 Passages in Aristophanes’ Frogs and Clouds would 
imply that there were still many Athenians to whom 
the athletic ideal was still an honourable one. 

3 Laches, 184 b. 

4 Four Plays of Euripides. 

5 Quoted in Athenaeus, 1213 c. 





VON HUMBOLDT’S 
SONNETS IN PRAISE OF 
HOMER 





HE creat GerMANn humanist, states- 

man, and scholar, Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, wrote nearly 1,200 sonnets in the last 
years of his life. After his-death in 1835, the 
discovery of these sonnets was a great sur- 
prise even to his family and his friends. The 
poems, which were not intended to be 
known before their author’s death, express 
Humboldt’s reflections on all the great issues 
of his life and on life in general. Many of 
these sonnets include passages of great depth 
of vision and power of expression. But al- 
though they are one of the outstanding poetic 
documents of Germany’s Classical Age, they 
have remained nearly entirely unknown even 
inGermany, and only 450 of the 1,183 sonnets 
have been published so far. As it is to be ex- 
pected, quite a few of them reflect Hum- 
boldt’s intimate knowledge of, and deep con- 
cern with, Greek and Roman civilization. He 
deals with the impressions of his life in Rome 
and with the masterpieces of Greek and 
Roman sculpture in his own collection at his 
castle at Tegel; with the particular aspects of 
Greek and Roman character, language, and 
literature. It is natural that the man whose 
Pindar and Aeschylus translations rank 
among the best of their kind, recalls the spirit 
of the great Greek poets in his verses. Five of 
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the sonnets are dedicated to Homer. One of 
them, which Humboldt wrote in the last 
winter of his life, deserves to be saved from 
oblivion, as the finest appreciation of Homer's 
genius in all of German poetry and as one of 
the most striking confessions in western civili- 
zation of the belief in the unequalled grandeur 
of the classical heritage. The English transla- 
tion has been made by one of my advanced 
students, Mr. William Marsh. 


Schon frueh in Deine Dichtung eingeweihet, 
lernt’ ich mit kindlich frohem Sinn Dich lieben, 
und nah’ bist meinem Herzen Du gelieben, 
wie milder Sonne Greis und Kind sich freuet. 
So wie das Taggestirn sich stets erneuet, 

was goettlich Du, von innrem Geist getrieben, 
durch alle Nachwelt Licht und Waerme leihet. 
Was je das Herz des Menschen hat beweget, 
und noch bewegen wird durch alle Zeiten, 
unschliessest Du in zartem Bluetenkeime; 

des Lebens Loes, der Seele Ahnungstraeume, 
der Erde Schmerz und trunkne Seligkeiten 
sanft um den Busen Dein Gesand uns leget. 


Initiated young into thy muse 
I learned to love thee with my childhood mind 
and thou remainest near my heart I find 
as sunlight gladdens both old age and youth. 
What thou, divine, by inner spirit ruth, 
hast written deeply in thy soul of man 
lends light and warmth to all the after span 
as ever morning's star itself renews. 
Whatever has the soul of man so swayed, 
and yet through all of time will sway again, 
thou hast in germ of tender bud enclosed— 
the soul's foreboding dreams, life’s Fate com- 
posed, 

earth's intoxicated blisses and earth's pain 
thy song about our hearts hath gently laid. 

F. M. WassERMANN 
Southwestern at Memphis 


Ed. Note: Professor Wassermann has sent us the 
following quotation from a letter written by Humboldt 
to his wife in 1816: “If one loves Homer, as I have since 
my sixteenth birthday, and reads him again and again, 
every aspect of life appears in an unbelievable way in- 
terwoven in his verses.... Now there are many 
people who have neither the Bible nor Homer and 
nothing at all that rises from the dawn of the centuries 
to enrich all of our life. I do not understand how 
people can live without this background.” 
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CONSTANTINE RECONSIDERED 


Aré.p1, ANDREW. The Conversion of Con- 
stantine and Pagan Rome. Translated by 
Harold Mattingly: Oxford, The Claren- 
don Press (1948). Pp. vi+140. $4.50. 
Accorpinc To the foreword, this study, 

which was first published in Hungary during 
the last war, is one of a series intended to 
clarify the course of the struggle between 
Christianity and paganism in the third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries. It undertakes to 
set forth the intellectual and religious devel- 
opment of Constantine on the basis of a fresh 
appraisal of the literary and archaeological, 
that is the inscriptional and especially numis- 
matic, sources. It will neither make a one- 
sided use of ecclesiastical documents nor be 
swayed by “the prejudiced views of modern 
rationalism.” Rationalism, the author be- 
lieves, has not understood the actual condi- 
tions of thought and feeling in the fourth 
century, but has appraised history from its 
own perspective. Both rationalism and the 
church have tried to fit the records into pre- 
conceived schemes, and neither has seriously 
attempted to appreciate the spiritual state of 
the ancient world. 

Alféldi will not attempt to present “any 
sensational reversal of earlier results,” but a 
reconstruction which will disclose “the im- 
mense scope and historical significance” in 
the fourth century of the pagan reaction 
based upon “the national tradition of Rome,” 
and “the genuine character of the victory of 
Christ.” He desires to put flesh on the dry 
bones to which theological and rationalistic 
polemics have reduced Constantine and his 
age and to reveal the true character of the 
events which made the Empire Christian. 

Insisting upon the authenticity of “the 
impeccable documents preserved by Eu- 
sebius” and “the equally valuable deeds” 
relating to the Donatist controversy, as well 
as upon the significance of the unambiguous 





symbols on the official coinage, Alféldi pic- 
tures Constantine as a deeply religious man 
who, like his contemporaries, believed in the 
overruling power of the gods in men’s affairs 
and in divine guidance through visions and 
dreams. His vision, or dream, best described 
by Lactantius, was to him a real and deeply 
moving religious experience. As a product of 
the third century, he conceived of the Empire, 
in the tradition of the Hellenized Near East, 
as justified on religious grounds and believed 
himself commissioned to preserve and estab- 
lish it. 

Alféldi’s attempt to combine various mod- 
ern views and to take account of the contra- 
dictory data in the sources produces a result 
which is difficult to summarize briefly. It 
may, perhaps, be put in this way: Seeking 
the strongest supernatural powers to aid 
him, Constantine put himself, as the result of 
a dream, under the protection of Christ at the 
decisive battle of the Mulvian Bridge. His 
success and the death of Maxentius convinced 
him of the superior power of Christ and the 
Christian God. Judged by the spirit of the 
age, it was a genuine, even though, according 
to critical standards, a materialistic and cal- 
culating faith. Thereafter he was an ardent 
Christian. He intended always to promote 
Christianity, but, disgusted by what he had 
seen in the persecution of Christians, he re- 
fused to use force, and the strength of reviv- 
ing paganism, especially in Rome, imposed 
upon him methods of compromise and ex: 
pediency. Under the influence of the unex 
pected strength of the Christian movement 
and of the Christians whom he welcomed into 
his court, the practical, poorly educated man 
of affairs gradually became more intelligent 
and more strongly grounded in the Christian 
faith. He was far from being a skeptic or a 
pagan who accepted Christianity for policy’s 
sake, but was a convinced and loyal Christian 
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who believed in toleration and practiced it— 
except when angry—and who, as an ad- 
ministrator, sought the unity of the Empire 
through the reconciliation of conflicting ele- 
ments. 

In his use of the sources, Alféldi depends in 
part upon the epoch-making Raleigh Lecture 
of Norman H. Baynes (1929, 1931). However, 
unlike Baynes, he does not regard Constantine 
as an erratic block which turned the course of 
the stream of history. He was a product of 
his age. He was far from being an innovator 
or another Augustus; but he had the wit to 
sense the trends of the time and to take the 
necessary steps toward the solution of the 
pressing problems of the Empire. 

As he himself indicates, Alféldi’s estimate 
of Constantine is not novel. Forty-five years 
ago, on the basis of the edicts preserved in 
the Theodosian Code, the late Professor 
William K. Boyd, in his Columbia University 
dissertation, expressed much the same con- 
ception of Constantine’s character and made 
the same demand for the consideration of his 
mental environment. From the standpoint of 
rigorous historical method, the weakest point 
in Alféldi’s treatment is his dependence upon 


AIMS OF EDUCATION 


WuireHeap, AtrreD Nortu. The Aims of 
Education, and Other Essays: New York, 
The New American Library (1949). Pp. 
168. $.35. 


THESE EssAYs, ranging from a broad-gauged 
analysis of education to technical problems of 
space, time, and relativity, were first col- 
lected and published in one volume in 1929; 
now they are available at very reasonable cost 
ina “Mentor Books” reprint. No discussion 
of the aims and methods of education deserves 
a wider reading, for Professor Whitehead, 
preeminent mathematician and philosopher, 
was also one of our most vigorous and 
imaginative humanists, and wrote with clar- 
ity, pace, and color. 

His paper on “The Place of the Classics in 
Education” must be viewed in relation to his 
concept of the learning process. To make 


the panegyric of Eusebius. When he says that 
doubts as to the authenticity of the docu- 
ments which Eusebius quotes are “out of 
date” since Baynes’ lecture, he exaggerates, to 
say the least, just as his opposite, Henri 
Grégoire does when he insists that, because 
Baynes accepts the etymology, tout le monde 
knows that labarum is a deformation, via 
Greek transcription, of lauwrum, and that the 
debated symbol was not, in the beginning, 
rho or chi, but a combination of a laurel- 
crowned standard and an X for the decen- 
nalia. 

Alféldi has not settled finally the character 
of Constantine and his work. However, he 
has made a large contribution in his attempt to 
interpret the great mass of materials which 
he gathers and in the full bibliography of Con- 
tinental articles which he cites. His extensive 
use of coins must interest anyone, as it did 
Harold Mattingly. The other works which he 
promises will certainly be welcomed in ex- 
pectation of a rich and interesting treatment 
of an important historical epoch. 

C. C. McCown 

Pacific School of Religion 





education vital and creative, he says, we must 
concentrate on a few important ideas, track 
down their relationships, and bring them to 
bear on immediate experience. “The problem 
of education is to make the pupil see the wood 
by means of the trees.”’ In this process there 
are cycles of natural rhythmic stages: the early 
stage of romance, when curiosity and excite- 
ment are awakened, the middle stage of pre- 
cision, when the tools and data are mastered, 
and the final stage of generalization, “a return 
to romanticism with the added advantage of 
classified ideas and relevant technique.” But 
all three elements must be constantly present 
to some degree, in order to add zest and point 
to the enterprise. 

Among the materials available for general 
education Whitehead considers foreign lan- 
guage essential, not for a few, but for the 
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great majority of students; and he believes 
that Latin is the most important such lan- 
guage. But he deplores the overemphasis on 
precision, to the neglect of romance and gen- 
eralization, in the way it has been taught. 
Since the chief object of language study is 
“to develop the mind in the regions of logic, 
philosophy, history, and of aesthetic appre- 
hension of literary beauty,” the basic gram- 
mar should be mastered as rapidly as possible, 
and thereafter the emphasis should be placed 
on those historical, philosophical, and aes- 
thetic values which, being part of our own 
culture, enable us to understand ourselves. 
To this end Whitehead favors the study of 


LIFE AND EDUCATION 


Woopy, Tuomas. Life and Education in Early 
Societies: New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany (1949). Pp. xx, 825. $7.50. 

In His Prerace Mr. Woody expresses his 
regret that no history of education exists in 
which the education of the whole man re- 
ceives adequate portrayal. He does not him- 
self attempt to supply that need even for the 
early periods of human development of which 
his book treats. As he states the purpose of 
his study: “To note the central features of 
primitive society and the relation of physical 
education to them; to set forth how certain 
social groups affected social and educational 
changes, in transition from primitive life to 
early civilization; and to portray the evolu- 
tion of the most advanced societies of the 
Mediterranean world, and their theories and 
practices in respect to the well-being of man 
—these are the purposes of this book” (p. 3). 

The study starts with primitive life. Pro- 
ceeding thence, it treats the cultures of the 
great river valleys: the Nile, the Tigris and 
Euphrates, che Yellow, and the Indus. A 
chapter describing the civilization of the 
Iranian plateau concludes the first section. 
The next part recounts the culture of the 
Mediterranean thalassocracies and _ land 
powers: Cretan, Mycenaean, Dorian, and 
Athenian. Following the detailed description 
of these, another section shifts the center of 
interest to Rome, whose history and culture 


much Latin literature in translation, supple- 
menting a modest amount of reading in the 
original; and he is not too sad about that, for 
he finds no great literary genius in Latin 
writers: “Very little of Roman literature will 
find its way into the kingdom of heaven... 
it cannot laugh, and it can hardly cry .. . the 
function of Latin literature is its expression 
of Rome.” 

I have given here only a few nuggets from 
a veritable gold mine of ideas. No teacher of 
the Classics should fail to read this lively, 
provocative, and often profound, book. 

Wa tter R. AGARD 
University of Wisconsin 





are outlined from pre-Roman times to that 
dominance of Christianity which ended many 
phases of pagan culture, especially the physi- 
cal training. Three-fourths of the study are 
devoted to the Mediterranean and Roman 
cultures. 

The author's method in each civilization 
studied is usually to outline first the history 
of the people and the distinctive characteris 
tics of their culture, then to discuss their 
educational practices, and finally to indicate 
in detail the role of physical education in 
their culture. His special emphasis upon 
physical training is designed to correct what 
he believes to be the failure of previous 
scholars to connect physical with mental 
culture in due proportion. With the possible 
exception of Chapter 12, “National Fes 
tivals,” Mr. Woody does not seek to propose 
or defend a thesis. He evidently considers his 
book as performing part of the spadework 
for a monumental history of education yet to 
be written. 


An Exhaustive Study 


Tue Mass oF his materials is imposing. To 
the thoroughness of his knowledge of civiliza 
tions outside the Mediterranean, this re- 
viewer is incompetent to testify; but the 
bibliographical footnotes are impressive. The 
classically trained reader of the chapters on 
the extra-Mediterranean cultures will be 
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struck by the amount of our knowledge about 
them, except in the instance of the Chinese, 
which comes from the works of Herodotus, 
Arrian, Xenophon, Plato, Strabo, and from 
the Old Testament and Apocrypha. Mr. 
Woody gives his reader confidence that he is 
as much at home with the non-Mediterranean 
cultures as he obviously is with classical and 
post-classical literatures. 

The author has exhaustively searched 
Greek and Roman literature for his data. The 
reader is appalled by its mass. Occasionally, 
to be sure, some slight doubts of his inter- 
pretation intrude themselves. Perhaps the 
most serious cause of uncertainty lies in his 
failure always to take into account the varied 
characteristics of the several literary types of 
his materials. On page 177, for instance, he 
treats the Cyropaedia of Xenophon as if it 
were a factual, not an idealized account. Al- 
though later (pp. 182 and 184) he shows his 
awareness of the true nature of the Cyro- 
paedia, the impression made by the earlier 
passage is unfortunate. Plato also is treated 
now and then as if he were an historian. These 
slips are more than balanced by his usually 
intelligent use of the historians and geogra- 
phers. He knows how to use epigraphical and 
archaeological evidence with insight and dis- 
cretion. 

Another disturbing factor is the author's 
seemingly casual intermixture of primary with 
secondary materials. One wonders at times 
whether he regularly consults his sources in 
the original Greek or Latin, or relies upon the 
rectos of the Loeb Classical Library. Modern 
studies are also mentioned in the same list 
with source materials. Although the impres- 
sion is probably unwarranted, one wishes 
that he had indicated how he valued these 
later works. One is further surprised to find 
such studies as Felton’s Ancient and Modern 
Greece (1857) treated as authoritative to- 
gether with those of far more recent date. 

The two objections raised in the preced- 
ing paragraphs can probably be explained 
away by a third, that the book is not particu- 
larly well written. Obvious syntactical errors 
occur (e.g., p. 182: “the 3 ends of training. . . 
was’; p. 36: “a dice”; a dangling participle on 
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p. 304; vague reference of a pronoun on 
p. 388). To object to stylistic infelicities such 
as the use of “anent™ in prosaic prose (p. 291) 
is perhaps pedantic; but it is not an isolated 
instance. The author would have greatly im- 
proved the accuracy of his expression if he 
had taken greater pains to write; and the 
somewhat hesitantly mentioned grounds for 
adverse criticism of the foregoing paragraphs 
might not have been found if the author had 
written more exactly. 

The classical student will find Mr. 
Woody's book well worth his study in spite 
of the defects in detail. As a synoptic view of 
education in the ancient world it is of great 
value. The immense educational advances 
made by the Greeks over their predecessors 
and neighbors appear in truer perspective 
when one is enabled to contrast the tentative 
and severely practical education of earlier 
Egypt and Mesopotamia with the attainments 
of Greece. After reading Mr. Woody's ac- 
count of the interrelation of physical, mental, 
and moral disciplines in Athens as contrasted 
with the practically designed Spartan physical 
training, one can better understand the sig- 
nificance of the ideal embodied in the words 
mens sana in corpore sano. The multiple serv- 
ices to the Hellenic world performed by the 
national festivals are clearly shown. The 
transmission of Greek culture to Rome, by 
way of Etruria and directly, is clearly set 
forth. Among many other matters that engage 
one’s interest, one more should be men- 
tioned. Mr. Woody's book brings painfully 
home to us the near impossibility of assuring 
honesty and sportsmanship in competitive 
sports. If the Olympic games, which were 
hedged about by religious as well as civil 
sanctions, could not be kept “clean,” how can 
we hope to protect our sports today? 

The title of the book suggests a comparison 
of it with Werner Jaeger’s Paideia. The 
author expressly denies the intent to produce 
such a book in his extensive field; the mate- 
rials, he says, are not yet ready. His book, 
however, is a splendid collection of materials 
for it, and is in some sort prolegomenous to it. 

Joun Paut PritcHarpD 

University of Oklahoma 
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OFFERING TABLES 


Baxatakis, G., ‘EAAnuxa Tpamefodopa (Uni- 
versity of Mississippi and Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Archaeology, No. 39): Thessa- 
loniki (1948). Pp. 55, 4 plates. $2.00. 


TEN INEDITED marble slabs which served as 
supports of sacred offering tables (trapezo- 
phora) are discussed individually in this brief 
but useful study. The illustrations, fourteen 
in all, are good, and the index is adequate. 
Beyond mere description, the author takes 
cognizance of related problems in the fields of 
art and religion. New evidence is also brought 
forth concerning the various ways in which 
the covering slab of the table was supported. 
Some interesting observations are made on 
the typology and chronology of trapezophora 
but evidence has not yet been collected which 
might permit conclusions. 


SACROBOSCO'’S SPHERE 


Tuornpike, Lynn, The Sphere of Sacrobosco 
and Its Commentators: Chicago, Univer- 


ROPE JUMPING 


The editors are requested by Miss Leona Hol- 
brook, Professor of Physical Education at Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah, to communicate 
her interest in research on the historic background 
of rope jumping as a human activity. 

“Accounts and references are most scarce,” 
writes Miss Holbrook, “and it occurs to me that 
it may be possible that references to the activity 
have been made in literature. 

“It would be most helpful if your magazine or 
periodical could contain a request to your readers 
that they would indicate references to rope jumping 
with which they might be familiar in literature of the 
19th century or in earlier centuries.” 

We trust that specialists in Altertumsseilhiip- 
ferei will respond to this appeal. 





CONSTANTINE G. YAVIS 





The time now seems ripe for a general | 


study of the form of offering tables. Especially 
worthy of further investigation would be the 
history of the lion’s legs in which the slabs 
terminate. Although in the Greek idiom the 
title does not necessarily indicate a general 
study (as English-speaking readers might er- 
roneously infer), nevertheless the title is ca 
pable of this misinterpretation even in Greek. 
A subtitle could have removed this ambiguity, 

The text provides an excellent example of 
modern demotic Greek adapted to serious 
writing: the author’s morphology is abso 
lutely vulgar, while his sentence structure is, 
naturally, quite complex. 

ConsTAntTINE G. Yavis 
St. Louis University 





sity of Chicago Press (1949). Pp. x+-496. 
$10.00. 


Tuis work is the second volume of a corpus 
of medieval scientific texts which is sponsored 
by the Mediaeval Academy of America and 
the University of Chicago under the general 
supervision of a committee of the Academy. 
This information is given on the reverse of 
the title page (p. iv), but the first volume is 
not identified and the title page does not give 
the reader information about the series. Con 
sequently we must assume that the Press in- 
tended this to be considered as an independ 
ent volume and libraries should catalogue it as 
such. Actually the first volume in this corpus 
is Professor Thorndike’s The Herbal of Rufinus 
(Chicago, 1946 [cited in the present volume 
in note 98 on page 19 with the date 1945), 
an edition of an almost unknown but very im 
portant work of the late thirteenth century 
(rev. by J. L. Heller in CJ 43.444 f.). Professor 
Thorndike has long had such a corpus in 
mind (cf. “Prospectus for a Corpus of Me 
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dieval Scientific Literature in Latin,” Isis, 14 
[1930], 368-384: item 138 on p. 380 is “Sphere 
of Sacrobosco and commentaries upon it.”). 

A brief survey of the contents of the vol- 
ume will indicate the way in which Thorn- 
dike has enriched the supply of source ma- 
terial for a phase of intellectual history. The 
Latin text of the Tractatus de sphera of Jo- 
hannes de Sacrobosco is printed with a rich 
selection of variant readings from numerous 
manuscripts (pp. 76-117), and with an 
English translation (pp. 118-142). The com- 
plete Latin text (pp. 143-198) and an English 
translation (pp. 199-246) of the commentary 
by Robertus Anglicus on the Sphere are fol- 
lowed by the complete Latin texts of the 
commentary ascribed to Michael Scot (pp. 
248-342), of the commentary of Cecco 
d'Ascoli (pp. 344-411), and of the anonymous 
glosses from the margins of two mss (pp. 412- 
444). Five appendixes (pp. 445-480) contain 
selections from three anonymous commentar- 
ies and from two other treatises de sphera. Of 
these only the Latin texts of Sacrobosco, 
Michael Scot, and Cecco d’Ascoli have been 
printed before. 

The scope and subject matter of this source 
material will not be unfamiliar to those who 
know Thorndike’s previous work. The his- 
tory of astronomy and mathematics and the 
development of the knowledge of those sub- 
jects found a prominent place in his monu- 
mental six-volume History of Magic and Ex- 
perimental Science (1-1, 2nd ed., New York, 
1929; m1—v1, New York, 1934-41). The same 
subjects have been treated in many articles 
which preceded or supplemented the History: 
“Check-list of Rotographs in the History of 
Natural and Occult Science,” Isis, 21 (1934), 
145-168; “A Study in the Analysis of Com- 
plex Scientific Manuscripts,” Isis, 29 (1938) 
377-392; “Robertus Anglicus,” Isis, 34 (1942- 
43), 467-469; “Robertus Anglicus and the 
Introduction of Demons and Magic into 
Commentaries upon the Sphere of Sacro- 
bosco,” Speculum, 21 (1946), 241-243; “More 
Light on Cecco d’Ascoli,” Romanic Review, 
37 (1946), 293-306. Within the past twenty 
years three other volumes have added sig- 
nificant material for the historian of science: 
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Thorndike, Science and Thought in the 
Fifteenth Century (New York, 1929); Thorn- 
dike and Pearl Kibre, A Catalogue of In- 
cipits of Mediaeval Scientific Writings in 
Latin (Cambridge, Mass., 1937); Thorndike, 
University Records and Life in the Middle 
Ages (“Records of Civilization,” vol. 38; 
New York, 1944). Another volume which 
will presumably be the third in the present 
series is in process of publication: Latin 
Treatises on Comets Composed between 1238 
and 1368 A.D. (cf. p. 38, n. 72). 

A good method of indicating the scope of 
the Sphere is to qucte the translation of the 
proemium (p. 118): 


The treatise on the sphere we divide into four 
chapters, telling, first, what a sphere is, what its 
center is, what the axis of a sphere is, what the 
pole of the world is, how many spheres there are, 
and what the shape of the world is. In the second 
we give information concerning the circles of 
which this material sphere is composed and that 
supercelestial one, of which this is the image, is 
understood to be composed. In the third we talk 
about the rising and setting of the signs, and the 
diversity of days and nights which happens to 
those inhabiting diverse localities, and the divi- 
sion into climes. In the fourth the matter con- 
cerns the circles and motions of the planets, and 
the causes of eclipses. 


A carefully documented introduction gives 
the background for these texts (pp. 1-75). 
Sacrobosco who was probably English wrote 
his Sphere at Paris early in the thirteenth 
century :—Thorndike’s arguments for a date 
before 1220 and for its priority over a similar 
treatise by Robert Grosseteste are convincing. 
Only three elementary pedagogical treatises 
—Algorismus, Computus, and de sphera— 
can be definitely assigned to him. His Sphere 
was the most widely used textbook in ele- 
mentary astronomy and cosmography from 
the thirteenth century to the seventeenth 
century. The following comment is especially 
significant (p. 21): 


Apparently, Sacrobosco wrote at just the right 
time to make a skillful combination of, and com- 
promise between, the old literary astronomy of 
the early Middle Ages and the new scientific 
astronomy of the twelfth-century translators from 
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the Arabic. He welded together Macrobius and 
Ptolemy and frosted it over with Alfraganus, and 
his book stayed in style for five centuries. 


Thorndike pointed out that Sacrobosco was 
not a slavish imitator of Alfraganus, but used 
the Almagest of Ptolemy independently. 
Also he was indebted to Macrobius whom he 
does not mention, as well as to other classical 
sources. Moreover he organized his material 
clearly and lucidly and his insertion of quota- 
tions from Virgil, Ovid, and Lucan is sensible 
and is done with some feeling for the poems. 
The use and influence of the Sphere, as indi- 
cated by commentaries on it and by the com- 
position of rival texts by Grosseteste and 
others, is discussed by Thorndike. These 
commentaries are really classroom lectures on 
the Sphere and give us some insight into the 
popularity of the work and the educational 
methods of the period. That ascribed to Mi- 
chael Scot was probably written at Paris not 
long after the composition of the Sphere; 
that of Robertus Anglicus dates from 1271; 
that of Cecco d’Ascoli from early in the 
fourteenth century. Since Sacrobosco covered 
the subject clearly and concisely, the com- 
mentators often had little left to say (p. 47): 


Some of the additions which were made seem to 
have been intended primarily to divert and amuse 
the students, and they add nothing of astronomi- 
cal or cosmological importance. 


In Cecco d’Ascoli the addition of comments 
in the field of judicial astrology and diabolical 
necromancy made the editor wonder whether 
its inclusion in a volume of medieval scientific 
texts was appropriate (p. 53). Three items of 
special interest are the discussions of the re- 
quired texts in the medieval universities (pp. 
2f.), the nature of the lectures on those texts 
(esp. pp. 44-46), and the strange authors and 
titles cited by Cecco d’Ascoli which may 
have been his own inventions (pp. $3 f.). The 
consideration of the mss in the latter part of the 
introduction (pp. 56-75) is supplemented by 
pages v (3 new mss not available for use in the 
text), ix (sigla), 247, 343f., 412, 476, 493-496 
(indexes of mss and incipits). 
The discussion of the manuscripts of the 
texts included in the volume is generally de- 
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scriptive rather than critical. Much informa- 
tion is given about them, but a critical survey 
of the dating and interrelation of the various 
mss would have been useful for scholars who 
will work with these sources. Such a survey is 
not of such fundamental importance where 
the mss are not far removed in date from the 
original ms of the author, but it might lead to 
some results which would be of significance 
for the editorial choice among the lectiones 
variae. As it is, the editor's choice of readings 
at times seems eclectic and even haphazard. 
Some statements were rather disturbing:— 
Finally, variants which are obviously wrong, 
make no sense, and throw no light on the text 
are usually omitted.” (p. 57); “Coxe dated it 
(i.e., ms B) of the thirteenth century, .. .” 
(p. 59—Coxe’s volume was published in 
1854); ““Macray dated it (i.e., ms C) of the 
late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries . . .” 
(ibid—M«acray’s volume was published in 
1883); “Although of late date, this manu 
script (i.e., ms E) has its merits.” (p. 60). The 
format in the critical notes is usable but 
peculiar—the sigla of the mss occur before 
the reading, a practice which reverses ordi- 
nary usage. Moreover, since only the variants 
are given, the negative assumption is that all 
of the mss used have the text as printed—in 
most cases this is quite satisfactory, but there 
are some cases where positive statements 
might be useful. In the third chapter of the 
Sphere (p. 105, lines 1f.) two lines are quoted 
from Lucan (9.5§31f.) of which the first appears 
in the text as 


Deprehensum est hunc esse locum quo circulus alti 


This line varies twice from the best modern 
text (that of Housman). 9uo for qua makes 
sense; presumably stood in all of the mss, 
since there is no critical note; and in all prob 
ability was written by Sacrobosco either be- 
cause it was in his copy of Lucan or by a lap 
sus memoriae. The critical note on deprehen 
sum is as follows: “B, D, O, eds, Deprensum; 
M, N, Depressum; Q, Reprehensum.” 
Therefore deprehensum presumably occurs in 
ACEIJK (since variants in T are not included 
[see p. 74], FGR contain only the commentary 
of Robert, P only extracts from Cecco, H only 
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an anonymous commentary which largely re- 
produces that ascribed to Michael Scot), al- 
though a general statement concerning omis- 
sions from the critical notes leaves us in some 
doubt (p. 56). Here as elsewhere the accepted 
critical text of the classical author is not cited 
(for exceptions cf. pp. 116, n. $43 451, n. 3). 
It is certain that deprensum (Housman’s read- 
ing) should replace deprehensum on the basis 
of the texts of Lucan, the earlier editions of 
the Sphere, and the readings of BDO, since it 
is quite unlikely that Sacrobosce would use ar 
unmetrical variant in his quotation as his quo- 
tations from the classical poets otherwise pre- 
serve the meter. A further comment may be 
made on the spelling in the various texts, a 
problem which is even more difficult in me- 
dieval than in classical texts. Despite some 
standardization as of c and t (cf. p. 57) the text 
generally represents the spelling of the mss. 
A few more changes might have been inserted. 
e.g. in the first line of the text on p. 451— 
“Seneca dicit in quadam epistola ad Lucil- 
lum,...” where Lucilium is, of course, cor- 
rect. 

Some comments on format are appropriate 
and may be useful for the editors of other 
volumes in this series. The experience of 
classicists with the Loeb Classical Library 
and the Collection des Universités de France 
(ie., the Budé series) has proved the vast 
superiority of printing text and translation on 
opposite pages. Moreover such a format 
should not be too difficult for the production 
manager of a press even though the total 
space of text and translation in this edition 
differs somewhat because of bulk of the ap- 
paratus criticus (for the Sphere 42 to 25 pages; 
for Robert’s commentary 56 to 48 pages). One 
of the advantages of this system is that it 
brings critical and exegetical notes together. 
To have meshed the text and translation of 
Robert's commentary with the text and trans- 
lation of the Sphere would probably have 
been beyond the resources of the printer and 
too much to ask. The texts as printed present 
grave difficulties for scholars in citation. This 
is best illustrated from the text of the Sphere 
which hereafter will be cited from this edition 
by scholars. It is divided into a short proe- 
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mium and four chapters of unequal length 
(the third which is the longest runs for 18 
pages). The obvious method of citation is de 
sphera 3.95.11-12 T (i.e., lines 11-12 of p. 95 
of this edition), but to do this it is necessary to 
count the lines, since the lines of the Latin 
text are not numbered. There appear within 
the text in italics within parentheses refer- 
ences to the folios and columns of twelve mss 
(ABCDEIJKMNOQ), but to refer to pas- 
sages by this indication would resulteventually 
in incredible chaos and lost motion (cf. cita- 
tion of the Computus by this method on p. 9). 
The above citation would then be de sphera 
3. A, fol. 6r, or B, fol. 14r, or C, fol. 23vb, or 
D, fol. 63va, or E, fol. 67r etc. My difficulty in 
listing these can be more than matched by the 
reader's difficulty in finding them. In The 
Herbal of Rufinus references are also given by 
folio, but with the pagination of a single ms 
(cf. pp. xif., xxxviii of Thorndike’s edition), 
but reference is facilitated by a running head 
on the right-hand pages, and by bold-faced 
references within the text. Further comments 
on this method as applied to the commentary 
ascribed to Michael Scot and that of Cecco 
d’Ascoli are found on pages 247 and 344. 
Actually this method has little to recommend 
it. If the scholar needs to go back to one or 
more mss (and few will), a brief search will 
locate the passage. For most readers the in- 
sertion of these references into the text is a 
real annoyance (there are 24 on pp. 94-08). It 
would have been very easy for the editor to 
subdivide the chapters. Lines 1-4 (to eliacus) 
of the third chapter would make one para- 
graph, lines 4-12 (from Cosmicus) a second :— 
the above reference would then be simply de 
sphera 3.2. Even shorter sub-divisions would 
not be improper. Such division is the privilege 
of an editor who is breaking new ground— 
we might add duty as well. 

Two additions would have added little to 
the bulk and much to the usefulness of the 
volume. In common with most classicists, and, 
I suspect, with most medievalists, I have little 
technical knowledge of astronomy whether it 
is classical, Arabic, or modern. A brief sum- 
mary of the status of classical astronomy and 
the contributions of Arabicastronomers would 
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greatly clarify the significance of the treatise. 
Moreover a series of exegetical notes explain- 
ing some of the technical terminology would 
clarify both the text and the translation. The 
English “antonomastically” (p. 129) will be 
no clearer to most readers than antonomastice 
in the text (3.95.6f. T). 


Translation Difficulties 


In GENERAL the translation of the Sphere is 
clear (barring some of the technical terminol- 
ogy), and accurate. However exception must 
be made of the translations of some of the 
citations from the classical Latin poets, where 
the English is defective and the meaning is 
obscure. An illustration can be found in two 
lines of one of the quotations from Lucan 
(9.536f). The text of the Sphere (3.98.22f.): 


Par Geminis Chiron, et idem quod Charchinus 
ardens 
Humidus Egloceros, nec plus Leo tollitur Urna. 


The translation cf the Sphere (p. 131): 


Chiron is par with Gemini, the same as burning 
Carcinos 
Is humid Aegoceros, nor is Leo moved more than 


the Urn. 


The text is Robert’s commentary (10.177.8f. 


T): 


Par Geminis Chiron, idem quod Charchinus ardens 
Humidus Egloceros, nec plus Leo tollitur Urna. 


This differs from the text of the Sphere only 
in the unmetrical omission of et in the first 
line. The translation (p. 227) only in “Char- 
chinus” for “Carcinos” and “Egloceros” for 
* Aegoceros.”’ Housman’s text (1926: on p. 330 
of his Appendix where the punctuation varies 
from that in the body of his text; his exegesi 
of these lines is on p. 333): 


a 


par Geminis Chiron, et idem quod Carcinos 
ardens 
umidus Aegoceros nec plus Leo tollitur Vrna. 
— tn --. -—- ——_ 


- & = = 
The translation of J. D. Duff (Loeb edition, 
1928, p. $55) follows Housman’s exegesis and 
is as follows: 





Sagittarius mounts as high as Gemini, and rainy 
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Capricorn as high as burning Cancer; and Leo 
mounts no higher than Aquarius. 


Lucan is not an easy author under any condi- 
tions, but his astronomical passages are es- 
pecially difficult. It seems to me that it would 
have been better for Professor Thorndike to 
have followed Housman throughout for the 
passages from Lucan. The translation of 
Robert's commentary is not up to the standard 
of that of the Sphere, and at times there are 
infelicitous passages as one in which Robert 
was explaining the story of Jupiter and Cal 
listo: “Later in the course of time he made a 
star of her, at which stellification Juno grieved 
sore and asked Lord Neptune, ...”” (p. 233, 
translating 12.183.22f. T). 


General Index 


THE GENERAL INDEX (pp. 481-492) is full, 
but mechanical, and for some items hard to use. 
A special index of passages cited would have 
been useful. A check of the 88 references un- 
der Lucan, Ovid, and Virgil revealed that 
there are actually only 23 citations by Sacro 
bosco from those three authors. Readers of 
CJ may be interested in a listing of these 
passages. Lucan, De bello civili 2.587 (3.107.2 
T); 3.24f. (3.106.15f. T); 3.249-252 (3.105.17- 
20 T); 3.253-355 (3.107.10-12 T); 4.528 
(3.97.2 T); 8.175 (3.106.2 T); 9.531f. (3.105.1f. 
T); 9.533-537 (3.98.19-23 T). Ovid, Meta- 
morphoses 1.48 (2.94.12 T); 13.726 f. (p. 106, 
n. 85, cited only by DEJK and not placed in 
the text): Fasti 2.457 (3.97.6 T): Tristia 1.4.1f. 
(3.105.22f. T): Epistulae ex Ponto 1.8.28 
(3.96.10 T). Virgil, Georgica 1.217f. (3.95.11. 
T); 218 (3.97.14 T); 221 (3.96.3 T); 223 
(3.97.8 T); 223 (3.96.4 T); 233f. (2.94.8f. T); 
242 (3.105.26 T); 242f. (2.87.16f. T); 246 
(3.106.4 T). 2.478 (4.116.18 T). In addition 
Robert in his commentary cited two of these 
passages at greater length than Sacrobosco 


had: Ovid, Met. 1.45-51 (comm. 13.189.19- 
25 T); Virgil, Georg. 1.233-239 (comm. 


13.189.28-34 T); These citations show that 9 
of the 10 quotations from Virgil in Sacrobosco 
and the fuller one in Robert come from one 30 
line passage in the Georgics (1.21'7-246). 
Moreover Thorndike pointed out that four of 
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the Virgilian passages (Georg. 1.217f., 242f., 
246; 2.478) were quoted by Macrobius whom 
Sacrobosco used as a source (pp. 20f.). On the 
other hand the passages in Ovid and Lucan 
are scattered, and especially in the latter the 
introduction of the passages shows knowledge 
of the context. 


The contents of the volume despite its 


POETRY AND TRUTH 


Goethe’s Autobiography: Poetry and Truth 
from My Own Life, by Jouann Wotr- 
GANG VON Goetue. Translated by R. O. 
Moon: Washington, D. C., Public Affairs 
Press (1949). 

IN HIS RECENT study of Goethe, Barker 
Fairley of Toronto points out convincingly 
how Goethe’s versatile mind, after a period of 
split allegiance between: transcendental poetry 
and scientific study of nature, came into its 
own on his Italian journey (1786-88) when 
the poet experienced a true integration of all 
his faculties in the study of nature and the 
monuments of classical antiquity. Since Goe- 
the achieved this inner harmony and stability 
in the classical landscape of Italy and Sicily 
he attributed his rebirth to the beneficial in- 
fluence of the Ancients who “followed nature 
s0 closely and grandly.” Thus, for more than 
a decade, classical antiquity became the dom- 
inating force that moulded Goethe's philoso- 
phy of life. “When we face the ancient 
world,” Goethe wrote in 1804 to W. von 
Humboldt “and contemplate it with the ear- 
nest intention of letting ourselves be moulded 
by it, we have the feeling as if we were just 
beginning to really become human beings.” 
And as late as 1825 Goethe confessed that he 
preferred to read his own epic Hermann und 
Dorothea in its Latin translation. 

Therefore, it seems quite fitting that R. O. 
Moon's fine English translation of Goethe’s 
autobiography which appeared as the Bicen- 
tnnial Anniversary Edition should be re- 
viewed here. In telling the story of his forma- 
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concentration on the single treatise of Sacro- 
bosco are varied and of wide interest. There 
are many ideas involved:—the merging of 
classical and Arabic science, the use of the 
Latin poets in the illustration of astronomy, 
the progress of medieval education. This 
volume is a genuine contribution to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. 
Wituam C. McDermott 
University of Pennsylvania 





tive years from 1749 to 1775, Goethe gives us 
the complete cultural background of the 
period because, as he points out in the pref- 
ace, his own culture as well as his influence 
on others would have been different if he had 
been born ten years earlier or later. By em- 
phasizing what he considered significant and 
universal in his development the sixty-five 
year old poet scientist reconstructed his early 
life as he saw it, in the light of a higher verity 
following universal laws of development. 
Thus we obtain not a realistic chronicle but, 
as the title Poetry and Truth indicates, a work 
of art in which scenes and personalities that 
were close to Goethe's heart are brought back 
to life with consummate poetic skill. 


The translator mentions in his preface that 
the only two previous English translations 
date from 1847. One of these was revised by 
Miss Minna (not Annie) Steele Smith and 
appeared in London in 1908. Moon's transla- 
tion has the advantage of being more readable. 
The footnotes that have been added spar- 
ingly are pertinent. The type is large and 
clear. In the index (pp. 693700) we find not 
only proper names but also an indication as 
to where Goethe's characteristics, the events 
of his life and literary activity are discussed. 
Running titles showing the contents of the 
pages would have been an additional asset. 

Erich Horacker 

Washington University 
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“LATIN WEEK” BULLETINS 





ONE or THE REMARKABLE features of Latin 
Week in the territory of the Classical Associ- 
ation of the Middle West and South has been 
the publication and distribution of Latin 
Week Bulletins in the past few years. These 
brochures have been miniature texts in them- 
selves, containing a wealth of interesting and 
useful information. 

In the past two years, over 24,000 copies of 
each Bulletin have been distributed, under the 
editorship of Professor Clyde Murley of 
Northwestern University. These went to all 
states in the Union, some even to Canada and 
England. 

Unfortunately, these and other under- 
takings have placed the sponsoring association 
under a financial strain which it cannot con- 
tinue to support. In this connection we 
print the following communication from Pro- 
fessor Murley: 

“We must aim to be self-supporting. Last 
year, with generous help from several patrons 
the Bulletin broke even financially. But several 
hundred dollars were paid beyond this for 
committeemen’s expenses. These expenses 
will have to be met locally this year, unless 
all will cooperate on Bulletin sales so that 
there will be a profit to cover them. 

“We have been giving away thousands of 
these at the start, to every teacher in the 
area. If each teacher would either pay for her 
own or sell even a few, “Latin Week’ would be 
self-supporting in the territory of the Classi- 
cal Association of the Middle West and 
South. 

“The most effective selling has been at 
meetings of teachers. Usually pupils can 
easily pay for their own copies. Local co- 
operation is needed, so that each state will at 
least pay for the advance copies sent to it. 

“Let us try to have as good a celebration 
as ever, without embarrassing Association 
finances. Copies of recent Bulletins may still 
be had.” 

The Bulletin for 1950 is now available for 
use in connection with “Latin Week,” the 
date of which has been set for April 16-22. 


C. & P. 


The brochure consists of 16 pages under the 
general title “Classical School Days.” 

Orders for pupils’ copies should be sent to 
Clyde Murley, 629 Noyes St., Evanston, 
Illinois. Prices: 1-24, 1o¢ each; 25-99, 7 
each; 100 or more, 5¢ each. When postage 
and exchange on checks are allowed or in 
remittances, that helps. Earlier Bulletins may 
also be ordered. 








INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 


Among summer institutes and workshops for 
Latin teachers, the following have come to the ap 4 
tention of CJ: 

American Classical League, Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa., June 15, 16, 17. 

College of William and Mary, Twelfth An- 
nual Institute, Williamsburg, Virginia, June 26- 
July 15. 

Iowa Latin Workshop, State University of 4 
Iowa, Iowa City, June 19-July 1. 

Minnesota Latin Workshop, Center for Con 
tinuation Study, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, July 24-28. 








““CHECK LIST OF RECENT BOOKS” 
(Continued from Page 253) 


Pepper, O.H. Medical Etymology: The history and derie§ 
vation of medical terms for students of medicine, 9 
dentistry, and nursing. 263 pages. Saunders, Phila @ 
delphia 1949 $5.50 

Agnzip, Book 3, edited by H. E. Gourp and j. L.9 
Wuiretey. 156 pages, ill., maps. Macmillan, London 
7949 38. 

12. MISCELLANEOUS AND UNCLASSIFIED 


Acarp, W. R., and others. The Humanities for our] 
Time. Introduction by L. R. Linp. 159 pages. Unie 
versity of Kansas Press, Lawrence 1949 $2.00 

L’annE£e Puiotocique. T. 18: Bibliographie de l'année 
1947. Les Belles Lettres, Paris 1949 1600 fr. 

Cooutweez, Oxtv1a. Greek Myths. Illustrated by E. Sanea 
poz. 254 pages, Houghton, Boston 1949 $2.75 (Fars 
juveniles) 

Gorpon, BenyJAMIN Lee. Medicine Through Antiquity.) 
Foreword by Max Nevsurcer. 835 pages, ill., diel 
agrs. Davis, Philadelphia 1949 $6.00 4% 

Memoirs OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN Rome, Vob) 
19. 145 pages, ill. Yale University Press, New Haven) 
1949 $3.00 

Tue Year's Work In Crassicat Stupies, 1939745 
33rd Year of Issue. 203 pages, Arrowsmith, Londe 


1949 108. 








